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To  THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  WHO  ARE  EARNESTLY 
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INTRODUCTION 


/^■•^HE  stories  and  semi-stories,  good  and  indifferently 
£i  .  good,  which  treat  of  some  phase  of  the  rural  school 
^"^  problem,  are  numerous— rather  too  numerous,  per- 
haps. But  the  last  line  has  not  been  written  upon  the  im- 
portant subject  of  country  school  conditions;  and,  so  long 
as  vigorous  English,  either  spoken  or  written,  can  be  of 
any  use  in  behalf  of  improved  educational  facilities  for 
country  boys  and  girls,  may  the  last  line  never  come  until 
the  blessed  millennium  has  arrived! 

The  little  volume  which  Mr.  Bratten  issues  under  the 
title,  "The  Redemption  of  Arthur  True,"  is  a  distinct  and 
important  contribution  to  pedagogical  fiction.  Under  the 
guise  of  entertaining  narrative,  as  has  been  the  wont  of  so 
many  who  have  had  great  messages  to  convey,  Mr.  Bratten 
makes  an  eloquent  appeal  for  better  rural  schools.  The 
simple,  accurate,  and  particularly  vivid  picture  of  school 
conditions  in  Illinois  as  the  author  has  observed  them  is 
not  so  much  a  matter  of  fiction  as  it  is  actual  history,  and 
very  modern  history,  too. 

The  imagination  has  not  been  severely  taxed  to  furn- 
ish all  the  materials  of  a  story  well  calculated  to  hold  the 
interest.  No  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  rural  school 
needs  as  they  exist  in  most  localities  of  Southern  Illinois 
can  doubt,  even  momentarily,  that  Mr.  Bratten's  story  is 
true  to  life  in  every  detail.  We  have  seen  the  Sycamore 
Dell  school,   and   many  more  like  it,  in  full  operation  very 
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often  damning  but  only  occasionally  redeeming  Arthur 
Trues.  "The  biggest  taxpaj^er"  and  his  tenant  are  still 
serving  on  a  great  many  Boards  of  Directors  and  continue- 
to  hire  their  Swifts  and  Flints,  thus  discharging  their  du- 
ties in  the  double  capacity  of  acting  in  behalf  of  the  great 
State  of  Illinois  and  conserving  their  own  selfish  interests; 
the  unfortunate  lack  of  intelligent  co-operation  between 
patron  and  teacher  still  constitutes  a  very  grave  educational 
problem  of  the  day;  and,  stronger  indictment  still,  the 
country  school  is  Avhollj^  lacking  in  adequate  supervision. 

When  one  reflects  upon  these  conditions  and  many 
more  almost  equally  grave,  one  very  naturally  questions 
the  justice—not  to  say,  utility— of  legislation  which  goes  no 
farther  than  the  more  or  less  successful  effort  to  force  chil- 
dren into  school  and  to  keep  them  there.  Public  education 
is  a  State  responsibility  and  we  must  look  to  the  State  for  a 
solution  of  the  rural  school  problem.  But  we  look  hope- 
fully. Better  things  will  come  through  continued  agita- 
tion. Stories  like  The  Redemption  of  Arthur  True  cannot 
be  in  vain. 

This  interesting  tale  of  the  Ozark  Hills  will  hardly 
fail  to  be  a  source  of  inspiration  to  that  most  important  of 
the  State's  seryants,  the  country  teacher,  wherever  his  lot 
may  be  cast.  The  conscientious  teacher  who  follows  the 
work  of  Hubert  Strong  and  the  great  good  which  came 
from  it,  as  naturally  as  evil  had  previously  grown  out  of 
misdirected  effort,  may  take  courage  in  the  realization  that 
the  conditions  are  never  so  bad  but  that  a  transformation 
may  be  effected  by  earnestness  and  intelligence.  The  teach- 
er who  is  at  all  inclined  to  pessimism  may  be  benefited  to 
know  that  every  community,  however  backward,  has  a  Ben- 
jamin True  who  has  clearly  defined  and  sane  convictions  in 
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matters  of  education;  who  is  always  a  loyal  friend  of  the 
school;  and  who  will  contend  patiently  for  its  best  in- 
terests. 

Himself  a  country  teacher  of  varied  experiences  and 
unusual  success,  Mr.  Bratten  has  approached  his  subject 
from  the  only  point  of  view  which  could  insure  a  sympa- 
thetic treatment.  He  contents  himself  with  the  skillful 
presentation  of  actualities,  not  theories,  and  his  illustra- 
tions are  so  clear  that  he  is  under  no  necessity  of  pausing 
to  explain  himself  or  to  philosophize.  The  reader  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  thoughtful  and  is  not  drawn  aside  and  lect- 
ured at  every  turn;  he  is  credited  with  being  able  to  reach 
his  own  conclusions.  The  atmosphere  of  the  story  is  as 
wholesome  as  that  of  the  picturesque  locality   it  describes, 

E.    G.    IvENTZ. 


The  Redemption  of  Arthur  True 


CHAPTER   I 

THE  "BIGGEST  TAXPAYER" 

/^B*^HE  Sycamore  Dell  School  is  situated  a  few  miles  dis- 
CP  .  tant  from  the  little  village  of  Creal  Springs— a  vil- 
^■^  lage  that  is  nestled  among  the  hills  on  the  north- 
ern slope  of  the  Ozark  Range  in  Southern  Illinois.  Those 
time-worn  spurs  of  the  Ozarks  occupy  one  of  the  earliest 
settled  portions  of  the  State  and  are  rich  in  legendary  lore 
and  all  that  pertains  to  making  new  homes  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

Near  the  scene  of  our  story  the  great  George  Rogers 
Clark  and  his  band  of  soldiers  and  history  makers  marched 
along  over  hill  and  dale  on  their  journey  from  the  Ohio  to 
old  Kaskaskia,  where  they  broke  in  upon  a  scene  of  rev- 
elry and  informed  their  astonished  hosts  that  they  were  no 
longer  to  make  merry  under  the  rule  of  Britain's  king,  but 
under  the  sway  of  a  new-born  liberty. 

Every  vale  has  been  the  scene  of  the  chase  and  every  cliff 
has  echoed  the  whoop  of  savage  joy.  And  every  babbling 
brook  still  murmurs  its  legends  and  tells  its  stories  of  the 
wonders  it  witnessed,  when  the  Shawnee  or  Piankeshaw 
drank  of  its  sparkling  waters  or  made  them  crimson  with 
his  life's  rich  blood. 
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The  people  living  among  these  hills  are,  for  the  great- 
er part,  descendants  of  those  sturdy  old  pioneers  who  came 
into  the  State  from  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
the  Carol inas.  And  while  the  characters  we  are  to  deal 
with  in  our  story  are  a  little  more  refined  and  better  edu- 
cated, they  still  retain  the  independent  natures  and  the 
hardy  characteristics  of  those  old  home  builders,  and  still 
love  to  tell  of  the  hardships  and  triumphs  of  their  fathers 
or  grandfathers. 

We  may  expect  to  find  people  who  retain  the  blood  of 
those  early  settlers  in  their  veins  possessing  strong  likes 
and  dislikes,  to  which,  however  wrong,  they  hold  tenac- 
iously until  they  are  forced  to  abandon  them  from  sad  ex- 
perience alone;  we  may  expect  to  encounter  among  the 
most  enlightened  inhabitants  of  the  Sycamore  Dell,  those 
who  recognize  that  education  is  a  bargain  no  matter  what 
the  price  may  be;  we  may  expect  to  find  some  who  are  in- 
different; there  are  others,  who,  in  their  pursuit  of  mam- 
mon, would  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  their  children  and  their 
neighbor's  children,  upon  the  altar  of  greed;  and  there  re- 
main, until  this  day,  a  few  old  fossils  who  do  not  believe 
in  free  schools  at  all!! 

At  the  date  when  our  simple  story  begins,  the  people 
of  the  Sycamore  Dell  had  not  abandoned  the  pursuits  of 
their  forefathers  and  were  still  striving  to  earn  a  living  by 
growing  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  a  few  other  crops  of 
like  nature,  from  a  soil  that  was  no  longer  possessed  of  its 
virgin  richness;  and,  consequently,  most  of  them  were 
poor.  But,  unfortunate  as  the  fact  may  be,  nearly  every 
section  of  country  has  its  citizens  who  are  more  successful 
in  accumulating  property  than  in  the  more  important  du- 
ties of  life. 
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Hiram  Sharp  was,  as  some  of  his  neighbors  said,  "the 
best  liver"  in  the  entire  community  and  had  been  elected 
school  director,  term  after  term,  for  many  years.  Isaac 
Brown  and  Benjamin  True  were  the  other  directors.  And 
that  we  may  get  a  better  understanding  of  the  conditions  ex- 
isting in  the  little  school  at  Sycamore  Dell,  we  will  briefly 
inquire  into  the  characters  of  these  three  men. 

Mr.  Sharp,  who  was  nearly  forty  years  of  age,  pre- 
tended to  fulfil  the  important  duties  of  a  school  ofhcer 
without  having  a  single  qualification  to  recommend  him. 
But  wait  a  moment;  he  did  have  one.  He  was  a  very  shrewd 
man,  and  shrewdness  is  certainly  a  qualification  if  it  is 
rightly  used.  And  here  we  have  the  reason  for  his  success 
in  being  elected  every  time.  Some  of  his  neighbors  were 
usually  in  debt  to  him,  and,  like  other  ofiice-holders  of  the 
sharp  kind,  he  never  failed,  about  election  time,  to  hint  at 
past  favors  and  to  point  out  the  possibility  of  future  ones. 
And  Mr.  Sharp  was  "sharp"  enough  to  keep  others  "un- 
der his  thumb"  by  mean  little  tricks,  and  as  votes  are  all 
that  count  on  election  day,  he  simply  received  the  votes 
and  along  with  them  the  ofiice. 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  good  man  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  he  happened  to  be  Mr.  Sharp's  renter  and  not 
overwise  in  matters  pertaining  to  school  affairs.  And,  as 
he  was  heard  to  remark  one  day,  "on  account  of  the  many 
accommodations  of  Mr.  Sharp,  he  ought  to  stick  to  him." 
Then,  too,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  in  thinking 
because  his  benefactor  (?)  was  the  "biggest  taxpayer  in  the 
deestrick,"  he  was  therefore  the  most  interested  in  main- 
taining good  schools! 

We  have  a  different  story  to  tell  about  Mr.  True.  He 
was  all  his  name  may  suggest  to  you,  and  more.     For  who 
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can  see  all  the  good  that  lies  latent  in  a  true  heart  ready  to 
aid  every  worthy  enterprise  that  may  need  its  help?  He 
had  been  elected  director  the  previous  spring  for  the  first 
time,  and  by  his  actions  (not  by  his  words  only,  for  all  di- 
rectors talk  good  schools)  had  shown  that  he  was  in  favor 
of  the  best  schools  they  could  possibly  maintain.  He  pro- 
posed many  improvements,  but  met  with  no  encourage- 
ment from  the  other  directors.  Among  other  things  he 
wanted  the  schoolhouse  repainted,  as  it  was  becoming  very 
dingy.  But  the  "biggest  taxpayer"  and  his  satellite,  Mr. 
Brown,  answered  the  suggestion  with  the  wonderful  argu- 
ment that  it  would  be  '  'good  money  wasted  to  the  deestric^^, 
as  the  children  could  learn  jest  as  much  in  a  house  thai 
never  seed  paint  at  all." 

Mr.  True  knew  that  Hiram  Sharp's  talk  about  "savin' 
good  money  fer  the  deestrick"  was  only  a  pretense,  for  he 
knew  that  the  little  school  bell ,  which  was  purchased  a  few 
years  before,  was  not  bought  for  any  good  that  it  might  do 
the  people,  but  because  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the  biggest 
taxpayer.  It  cost  Mr.  Sharp,  all  told,  fifteen  dollars;  but 
it  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  district  fortj^-five  dollars!  Yet, 
could  not  the  children  "learn  jest  as  much  in  a  house  that 
never  seed"  a  bell  at  all?     Ah,  but  that  was  different! 

At  last  the  directors  met  to  hire  a  teacher.  It  had 
been  the  custom  of  Mr.  Sharp  to  hire  the  cheapest  one  who 
applied,  unless,  perchance,  some  of  his  relatives  happened 
to  want  the  place.  So  experienced  teachers  who  could 
command  reasonable  wages  never  visited  the  Sycamore 
Dell  in  that  season  of  the  year  that  is,  or  rather  used  to  be, 
so  busy  for  pedagogues. 

Five  or  six  young  teachers,  with  no  experience,  had 
applied  for  the  school    at   the    usual    price    of   tv/enty-five 
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dollars  per  montli.  As  none  of  his  wife's  relatives  were 
among  the  number,  Mr.  Sharp  took  but  little  interest  in 
the  proceedings,  and  after  a  few  commonplace  remarks 
had  been  passed  about  the  weather,  he  said: "Well,  gentle- 
men, by  virture  of  my  office  as  President  of  the  Board,  I 
say  less  put  the  names  of  the  whole  bunch  in  a  box,  shake 
'em  up  good,  and  hire  the  lucky  teacher  who  gets  his  name 
drawed  first."  But  Mr.  True  had  carefully  considered 
each  applicant  and  thought  that  Miss  Mabel  Wise  was  the 
teacher  they  needed.  So  he  objected  to  the  lottery  plan 
and,  for  once,  carried  his  point  without  much  opposition. 
For,  "the  whole  bunch"  looked  alike  to  Mr.  Sharp  so  long 
as  the  price  remained  the  same! 

So  Miss  Wise  was  elected  and  notified.  If  she  proved 
to  be  a  success,  the  "biggest  taxpayer"  thought  he  could 
get  his  part  of  the  praise;  but  if  she  proved  tb  be  a  failure, 
what  an  excellent  chance  to  place  all  the  blame  on  the 
shoulders  of  Mr.  True! 


0 


CHAPTER    II. 
SUNSHINE 

^N  the  morning  of  October  1,  1883,  the  Sycamore 
Dell  was  filled  with  the  gladness  and  beauty  of 
Nature's  irresistible  charm.  The  half-seared 
leaves  of  plant  and  tree  were  murmuring  in  the  gentle 
breeze;  the  tall  sycamores  in  the  dell  were  nodding  their 
heads  to  the  neighboring  oaks  in  silent  greeting;  the  little 
birds  were  flitting  from  tree  to  tree  and  singing  their  morn- 
ing songs;  and  occasionally  a  shy  squirrel  glided  out  upon 
a  branch  and  called,  in  his  pleasant,  chattering  way,  for 
his  little  mate  to  join  him  in  his  morning  gambols. 

At  eight  o'clock  another  sound  was  heard  reverberat- 
ing through  the  air  in  every  direction.  It  was  a  sound 
that  had  not  been  heard  for  more  than  half  a  year,  and  as 
its  first  peal  reached  the  woods,  less  than  a  hundred  yards 
away,  the  birds  stopped  their  music  and  Bunny  rushed 
madly  for  his  hole.  But  while  these  denizens  of  the  forest 
were  momentarily  frightened,  there  were  other  ears  eagerly 
listening  for  this  first  call;  and  with  many  a  merry  shout 
and  whistle,  thirty  boys  and  girls  picked  up  buckets  and 
books  and  were  off  in  answer  to  the  inviting  tones  of  the 
dear  old  school  bell.  None  of  these  were  more  than  four- 
teen years  old,  as  the  services  of  the  larger  pupils,  espec- 
ially the  boj'S,  were  required  on  the  farm  until  the  wheat 
was  sown  and  the  corn  was  gathered. 

Of  all  who  left  their  humble  homes  in  the  valleys  and 
upon  the  hillsides,  none  were  happier  than  seven-year-old 
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Arthur  True.  He  was  the  only  child  of  Benjamin  True, 
who  had  married  a  bright  and  industrious  young  woman  of 
the  near-by  village.  Arthur  had  inherited  a  natural  love 
for  books,  had  been  encouraged  in  his  desire  for  knowledge, 
and  had  been  taught  the  wholesome  lesson  of  obedience. 
He  was  as  near  an  ideal  child  as  any  one  could  find,  and 
on  that  October  morning,  after  receiving  some  loving 
words  of  encouragement  from  papa  and  mamma,  he  trudg- 
ed across  the  meadow  and  through  the  woods  to  the 
schoolhouse. 

At  eight-thirty  the  bell  sounded  again  and  the  pupils 
marched  into  the  house  to  begin  their  work.  When  they 
entered  the  room,  how  pleasant  it  was!  The  teacher  had 
swept  the  floor,  dusted  every  seat,  and  placed  a  large  bou- 
quet of  beautiful  flowers  on  the  desk  in  front. 

Mabel  Wise,  who  was  a  poor  girl,  did  not  have  the 
advantages  of  a  course  in  normal  training.  But,  important 
as  this  is,  she  had  what  is  of  more  intrinsic  worth— a  large 
amount  of  common  sense,  natural  ability,  and  determin- 
ation. She  had  sympathy  for  children,  had  been  brought 
up  in  honest  toil,  and  regarded  the  profession  she  had 
chosen,  not  as  a  stepping-stone  to  honor,  but  as  something 
itself  worthy  of  being  honored,  and  capable  of  bestowing 
honor  upon  every  man  and  woman  who  labors  to  advance 
the  cause  of  education. 

The  young  teacher  opened  her  first  day  of  school  with 
an  appropriate  and  pleasing  talk.  She  told  the  children 
that  she  wished  to  be  the  friend  of  each  boy  and  girl,  and 
that  it  would  be  her  constant  aim  to  help  them  with  their 
work.  She  talked  along  this  line  for  about  five  minutes 
and  ended  by  saying: 

"Now,  children,  I  have  no  long  list  of    rules   to  place 
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on  the  blackboard,  and  all  I  ask,  or  expect,  is  that  you  do 
right.  We  will  now  sing  'America'  and  then  begin  onr 
work." 

How  little  the  spirit  of  the  boss  appeared  in  her  words 
and  manner,  and  how  much  the  spirit  of  a  true  teacher! 
Her  cheerful  ways  and  her  neat  appearance  made  her 
pupils  feel  that  she  had  gathered  some  of  the  sunshine  from 
that  beautiful  morning,  and  in  their  hearts  they  gave  her 
welcome,  as  the  birds  welcome  the  spring,  or  the  flowers 
the  dewdrops  of  May. 

They  sang  "America"  that  morning  as  they  had  never 
sung  it  before.  For  the  moment  the  shy  ones  seemed  to 
lose  their  shyness,  and  the  little  schoolhouse  in  the  dell 
rang  to  the  pleasant  voices,  while  the  echoes  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills  kept  time  to  the  beating  hearts,  of  thirty 
happy  boys  and  girls. 

After  the  song  was  finished.  Miss  Wise  called  the 
children's  attention  to  a  program  that  she  had  written 
on  the  board.  This  thoughtful  young  woman  had  care- 
fully outlined  her  work  for  all  the  grades  and  knew  exac5lly 
how  to  proceed.  After  explaining  just  when  each  class 
would  recite,  she  read  a  brief  outline  for  each  grade  show- 
ing just  what  the  work  would  be  for  that  day. 

Then  the  classes  were  called  according  to  the  program. 
The  lower  grades  came  first,  as  they  were  less  capable  of 
preparing  for  the  recitation.  As  the  teacher  was  a  stranger 
to  all  her  pupils,  she  began  by  asking  their  names  and  ages. 
Some  of  the  smaller  children  were  very  eager  to  give  her 
all  the  information  she  called  for,  and  much  more.  Others 
were  shy  and  reticent.  Among  this  number  was  Arthur 
True,  who,  with  all  his  love  for  books,  was  reserved  in  his 
bearing  toward  strangers.     So  when  he  was  asked  to   give 
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his  name  and  age,  instead  of  answering  as  others  had  done, 
he  blushed  and  hung  his  head.  Every  effort  to  get  him  to 
speak  only  confused  him  more  and  sealed  his  lips  the  tighter. 

Did  Mabel  Wise  lose  her  temper  and  flourish  a  yard 
of  rawhide  above  the  head  of  the  sensitive  boy?  But  why 
ask  this  question  at  all?  We  have  already  said  that  she  was 
a  sensible  young  woman.  She  realized  that  she  must  pro- 
ceed cautiously;  so  instead  of  being  coercive  she  went  ahead 
with  her  work  and  waited  and  watched  for  the  proper 
moment  to  break  through  Arthur's  reserve. 

Her  vcatching  and  waiting  were  not  rev.^arded  until 
near  the  close  of  the  day,  for  Arthur  went  to  the  reci- 
tation three  times  and  remained  silent  to  every  attempt 
to  get  him  to  speak.  Finally  the  last  chart  class  for  the 
day  was  called.  The  teacher  had  drawn  a  number  of 
sketches  on  the  board,  representing  a  story  of  a  bad  little 
bo3^  who  was  trying  to  rob  a  bird's  nest.  The  boy  was 
represented  as  throwing  stones  at  the  nest,  and  the  mother 
bird  was  Hying  away  in  fright.  As  the  teacher  skilfully 
put  in  the  details  of  the  story,  Arthur's  head  was  raised 
and  his  shining  eyes  were  fixed  directly  upon  the  teacher's 
face. 

Miss  Wise  saw  her  advantage  and  put  all  her  skill  and 
her  heart  into  the  simple  story.  When  the  climax  was 
reached,  she  asked:  "Now  what  do  you  think  of  such  a 
bad  little  boy?"  Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  Arthur, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  replied:  "l  think  he  is  awful  mean 
and  ought  to  be  spanked." 

A  hearfy  laugh  from  the  whole  school  greeted  this  re- 
mark and  brought  Arthur  back  to  him.self  and  reminded 
him  that  he  was  in  the  teacher's  presence.  But  the  "ice 
was  broken, "and  Miss  Wise  saw  with  what  manner  of  boy 
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she  was  dealing.  The  young  teacher  was  also  very  successful 
with  her  pupils  who  were  in  the  higher  grades.  She  con- 
ducted class  after  class  in  such  an  easy,  interesting  way, 
that  the  children  saw  that  she  had  something  to  teach,  and 
could  teach  it.  In  short,  she  aroused  an  interest  in  the 
work.  And  this  is  surely  the  way  to  govern,  control,  disci- 
pline any  school.  For  if  the  pupils  are  not  interested,  they 
are  not  busy,  and  if  they  are  not  busy,  they  are  engaged 
in  some  mischief. 

When  school  was  dismissed  that  day,  everj^  child  went 
home  happy.  They  were  satisfied  with  the  teacher  and 
had  caught  some  of  her  spirit  of  enthusiasm.  Even  Jim- 
mie  Sharp,  who  had  gained  the  reputation  of  being  the 
worst  little  boy  in  the  district,  had  to  admit  that  Miss  Wise 
was  a  "purty  good  teacher." 


CHAPTER    III 
THE  RUBICON  IS  CROSSED 

AY  after  day  passed  in  this  pleasant  manner  until 
the  days  glided  into  weeks  and  the  frosty  mornings 
told  that  autumn  was  almost  gone  and  that  winter 
was  coming  with  its  chill  winds  and  its  scattering  crystals 
of  snow.  The  wheat  had  all  been  sown,  the  corn  was 
gathered,  and  all  the  larger  boys  and  girls  had  entered 
school  as  their  fall  work  was  finished,  until  by  the  first  of 
December  the  original  thirty  had  grown  to  forty-five. 

As  soon  as  these  larger  pupils  made  their  appearance 
in  school,  Miss  Wise  saw  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  few 
of  them  to  disregard  her  wishes  in  some  things  of  im- 
portance. Chief  among  these  offenders  was  Harry  Sharp. 
Harry,  who  was  the  oldest  son  of  Hiram  Sharp,  had 
gathered  the  idea  that  he  was  a  privileged  character. 
Because  his  father  had  been  director  and  the  "biggest 
taxpayer"  so  long,  he  regarded  himself  as  the  most  im- 
portant personage  in  the  school  and  thought  that  the 
teacher  should  not  hold  him  too  strictly  to  account  for  any 
of  his  misconduct.  He  was  heard  to  remark  one  day  that 
"if  it  weren't  fer  pa,  the  teacher  wouldn't  have  no  job 
very  long,  no  how." 

This  fourteen-year-old  scion  of  nobility  had  developed 
into  just  such  a  character  as  may  be  expected  from  the 
kind  of  training — or  rather  mistraining — he  received  from 
his  parents.  We  have  already  given  sufficient  description 
of  Mr.  Sharp  to  show  that  his  chief  object  was  not  develop- 
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ing  beautiful  character  in  his  progeny,  but  in  developing, 
to  its  fullest  capacity,  his  own  power  of  making  money  out 
of  the  least  possible  investment  of  every  thing  except 
manipulation.  This  left  him  no  time  to  give  to  the  higher 
aims  of  life,  and  his  son,  who  had  grown  up  in  disregard 
for  authorit}^,  had  attained  to  great  heights  of  self-impor- 
tance and  delighted  in  showing  his  superiority  over  his 
playmates,  who  generally  despised  him  and  would  have 
rejoiced  to  see  him  severely  whipped. 

Harry  grew  from  bad  to  worse  and  the  teacher  knew 
that  he  was  exerting  a  bad  influence  over  the  entire  school. 
She  exhausted  her  skill  in  trying  to  interest  him  in  his 
books  and  turn  his  misspent  activities  into  the  right 
channel.  But  the  more  she  labored  with  him,  the 
worse  he  became;  for  he  had  learned  that  he  could  annoy 
her  and  he  delighted  in  doing  so. 

One  day  when  the  teacher  was  very  busy  with  a 
recitation,  a  giggle  was  heard  from  the  direction  of 
Melissa  Jane  Brown's  seat  and  Miss  Wise  soon  discovered 
the  cause  of  the  merriment,  for  a  tiny  cloud  of  curling 
smoke  was  rising  from  behind  Harry's  desk,  where  he  was 
doubled  up  smoking  an  old  pipe  for  the  benefit  of  all  who 
wished  to  be  amused! 

When  this  discovery  was  made,  the  teacher's  heart  be- 
gan to  thump  and  the  blood  mounted  to  her  face.  A  teach- 
er's heart  generally  thumps  when  she  finds  herself  face  to 
face  with  a  crisis  she  has  vainly  tried  to  avert.  As  it  was 
time  for  recess,  the  class  was  dismissed  and  the  teacher 
turned  her  attention  to  the  belligerent  young  Sharp.  She 
had  never  more  than  scolded  him  for  his  meanness  before, 
but  she  decided  to  keep  him  in  the  house  during  the 
recess  period  and  see  what  effect  it  would  have  upon  him. 
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The  other  pupils  passed  out  of  the  room,  but  Harry 
remained  in  his  seat,  torn  by  conflicting  emotions.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  been  commanded  to  do  anything 
in  school  for  several  terms  and  it  went  sorely  against  the 
grain  to  obey.  Harry  looked  from  the  teacher  to  the  open 
door,  where  a  few  of  the  larger  boys  and  girls  were  con- 
gregated, and  the  tantalizing  grins  which  he  saw  upon 
their  faces  were  too  much  for  him;  so  he  grabbed  his  cap 
and  bolted  through  the  door  before  the  teacher  realized 
what  had  happened. 

Even  in  school  affairs  a  point  is  sometimes  reached 
where  forbearance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  This  point  was 
certainly  reached  in  the  teacher's  dealings  with  Harry 
Sharp.  As  he  had  continually  caused  trouble  and  had  at 
last  totally  disregarded  her  wishes  and  commands.  Miss 
Wise  decided  that  the  Rubicon  had  been  crossed  and  that 
Harry  Sharp  had  cast  the  die  of  battle.  However,  it  re- 
mained to  be  seen  whether  Harry  was  to  play  the  part  of 
Caesar  or  of  Pompey. 

The  teacher  had  been  a  resident  of  the  Sycamore  Dell 
long  enough  to  learn  that  '  'any  attempt  to  gain  a  foothold' ' 
on  the  doings  of  Hiram  Sharp's  children  would  be  con- 
sidered by  that  worthy  "as  an  unfriendly  act."  And 
knowing  also  that  Mr.  Brown  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  the  "biggest  taxpayer,"  she  realized  that  any 
serious  friction  between  herself  and  Harry  was  likely  to 
prove  disastrous  to  her  position  as  teacher. 

But  she  also  recognized  the  importance  of  the  other 
side  of  the  question.  She  knew  if  the  belligerent  boy  es- 
caped his  merited  punishment,  that  she  not  only  licensed 
him  to  do  as  he  pleased,  but  would  lose  the  respect  of  her 
other  pupils.     And  Miss  Wise  had  the  interest  of  the  boys 
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and  girls  at  heart  and  all  of  them,  who  had  any  home 
training,  loved  her  and  responded  freely  to  her  wishes. 

Mabel  thought  of  the  poet's  words  that  "To  every  man 
and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  decide. ' '  She  also  thought 
of  an  old  quotation  that  says:  '  'Choose  you  this  day  whom 
ye  will  serve."  Having  made  her  choice  between  duty 
and  selfish  interest,  she  ra)ig  the  bell  and  the  children 
took  their  places  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  way.  Last  of  all 
to  enter  the  room  was  Harry  Sharp.  He  looked  sulky  and 
hateful  and  dropped  into  his  seat  with  a  bang.  Knowing 
that  a  crisis  was  at  hand,  every  boy  and  girl  instantly  be- 
came very  still.  The  teacher,  who  was  standing  near  the 
door  with  a  tough  pointer  in  her  hand,  walked  to  Harry's 
seat  and  said:  "Harry,  why  did  you  not  obey  me  and  re- 
main in    your  seat  during  recess?" 

"Because  I  didn't  want  to  and  didn't  haf  to,"  came 
the  quick  retort. 

"Now  look  here,  you  must  not  talk  to  me  in  that  way. 
You  have  been  engaged  is  mischief  every  day  and  have 
disobeyed  my  wishes  and  commands.  To  this  you  have 
added  a  very  unmanly  boast  that  you  do  not  have  to  obey 
me."  By  this  time  Mabel  was  thoroughly  aroused  and  she 
continued:  "I  have  endured  your  shameful  conduct  as 
long  as  I  can,  and  I  intend  to  whip  you." 

"You  had  better  do  it  and  then  talk  about  it,"  snarled 
Harry,  as  he  glared  at  the  teacher  with  a  look  of  defiance. 

Almost  as  quick  as  thought  the  teacher  brought  the 
supple  hickory  down  across  Harry's  shoulders  with  all  her 
might.  This  sudden  and  unexpected  attack  found  him 
unprepared  to  evade  it.  Miss  Wise  followed  up  her  ad- 
vantage with  vigor  and  added  sting  after  sting  to  the 
shoulders  and  arms  of  the  insolent  young  sinner.     After 
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two  or  three  attempts,  Harry  got  out  of  his  seat  and  made 
a  desperate  effort  to  get  possession  of  the  instrument  of 
torture  which  the  young  teacher  was  using  so  well. 

He  succeeded  in  catching  the  pointer,  and  by  his  greater 
strength  jerked  it  fiercely  from  the  teacher's  hands.  And 
then  came  one  of  the  crowning  results  of  his  training  and 
the  climax  of  his  exalted  idea  of  a  privileged  character,  for 
he  struck  the  poor  girl  a  savage  blow  across  the  face  and 
neck,  rushed  out  at  the  door,  and  made  straight  for  home. 
In  five  minutes  a  great,  livid  mark  had  raised  across  the 
teacher's  face,  but  she  went  ahead  with  her  work  until 
four  o'clock  came  and  school  was  dismissed. 


CHAPTER  IV 

DIRECTORS:     WISE  AND  OTHERWISE 

O  doubt  some  readers  would  enjoy  the  description 
of  an  exciting  scene  in  which  the  plucky  little 
teacher  gets  the  advantage  of  Harry  Sharp  and 
completely  conquers  him  by  the  severest  treatment  which 
her  ingenuity  could  devise.  Others,  perhaps,  are  read}^ 
to  affirm  that  the  trouble  could  have  been  averted,  if  the 
teacher  had  been  more  patient  and  tactful.  This  class  of 
readers  would  enjoy  a  touching  scene  in  which,  figuratively- 
speaking  at  least,  the  teacher  takes  into  her  arms  a  penitent 
young  ruffian,  conquered  by  a  little  persuasion  and  a  few 
heartrending  sobs.  But  neither  scene  is  forthcoming, 
for,  under  the  circumstances,  neither  one  is  possible. 
The  truth  of  this  statement  will  become  more  and  more  ap- 
parent to  the  thoughtful  reader  as  the  story  unfolds,  and 
the  character  of  the  biggest  taxpa3'-er  is  more  fully  portrayed. 
That  Mr.  Sharp  was  to  blame  for  Harry's  behavior,  is  clear 
from  his  reception  of  the  story  which  the  boy  related  when 
he  reached  home. 

'"Why,  what  is  the  matter,  son?  Why  didn't  you 
stay  to  school  till  it  wuz  out?"  asked  Mr.  Sharp,  when 
Harry  ran  into  the  house  about  three  o'clock. 

"Because  I  had  to  run  away  to  keep  that  ole  teacher 
from  killin'  me  with  a  big  club,"  replied  the  precious  child 
with  a  great  show  of  innocence  and  wounded  pride! 

Did  that  thing  hit  you  with  a  club?     What  made  her 
do  it,  I'd  luf  to  know?" 
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"She  done  it  jest  because  I  couldn't  spell  a  great-big- 
hard-word.  I  tried  and  she  hit  me  on  the  head  with  a  big 
p'inter.  She  started  to  hit  me  ag'in,  but  I  run  off  and  come 
home." 

"The  hateful  thing;  to  think  that  she  would  treat  oio 
Harry  that  way!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sharp. 

"I'll  bet  I  learn  that  upstart  to  beat  my  children  around 
fernothin',  when  the}^  ain't  a  doin'  a  thing  but  tryin'  to  say 
their  lesson,"  continued  Mr.  Sharp.  "I'll  go  down  to  that 
schoolhouse  to-morrow  and  show  her  who's  a-runnin'  this 
thing,  and  if  she  ain't  mighty  keerful,  she'll  find  herself 
out  of  a  job  purty  soon . " 

This,  and  much  more  of  like  purport,  was  poured  into 
the  ears  of  Hiram  Sharp's  disobedient  son,  who  told  his 
story  with  as  good  grace  as  George  Washinton  could  possi- 
bly have  used  in  telling  his  mother  about  killing  her  favorite 
colt.  This  father  and  mother,  like  many,  many  other 
fathers  and  mothers,  never  stopped  to  investigate  the  story 
to  see  if  it  were  true.  It  is  strange  that  so  many  parents 
never  learn  that  it  is  possible  for  their  children  to  misrep- 
resent things,  but  continue  to  ruin  them  by  abusing 
teachers  in  their  presence! 

When  school  was  dismissed  on  that  eventful  afternoon, 
Mabel  Wise  went  directly  to  the  home  of  Benjamin  True, 
intending  to  ask  that  worthy  director  his  advice  concerning 
her  future  proceedings.  Arthur  arrived  at  his  home  ahead 
of  the  teacher  and,  in  a  very  excited  manner,  told  his  parents 
what  had  happened.  When  Miss  Wise  knocked  at  the 
door,  she  was  invited  into  the  neat  little  sitting  room.  She 
was  anxious  to  unburden  her  mind  to  Mr.  True  and  tell 
him  all  about  the  unhappy  affair  of  two  hours  before,  but 
she  could  find  no  way  nor  place  to  begin.     Mr.  True  saw 
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this  and  made  the  way  easier  by  asking  what  made  the 
great  mark  across  her  face.  She  then  told  him  all  about 
her  trouble  with  Harry  Sharp. 

As  he  thought  of  the  shameful  state  of  affairs  and  knew 
that  he  was  powerless  to  help  himself,  Mr.  True  was  greatly 
vexed.  He  told  the  teacher  that  he  was  ready  to  do  all 
that  he  could  that  would  be  of  any  assistance  to  her. 
"And,"  he  said,  "l  am  sure  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  are  pleased  with  your  work.  But  what  can  be  done? 
The  other  directors  will  be  against  anything  that  I  propose, 
especially  as  Harry  Sharp  is  the  offender.  If  Mr.  Sharp 
would  do  his  duty,  he  would  take  that  boy  to  school  in  the 
morning  and  compel  him  to  take  a  whipping.  But,  Miss 
Wise,  I  know  him  too  well  to  flatter  myself  that  he  will  do 
that.  And  it  would  be  just  like  Harry  to  tell  his  parents 
a  lie  and  place  all  the  blame  on  you.  And  as  sure  as  he 
does  that,  Hiram  Sharp  will  believe  every  word  of  it.'' 

"Yes,  I  think  you  are  right  about  that,"  replied  Miss 
Wise.  "l  spoke  to  Mr.  Sharp  once  about  Harry's  bad  be- 
havior at  school,  and,  judging  from  the  way  he  talked  to 
me  then,  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  not  get  any  help  from  him. 
And  I  have  about  made  up  my  mind  that  I  will  not  stand 
the  conduct  of  Harry  Sharp  any  longer." 

Divining  the  meaning  of  this,  Mr.  True  answered: 
"You  must  not  think  of  quitting,  for  you  are  teaching  a 
much  better  school  than  we  usually  have  in  this  district. 
It  is  true  that  the  poisoned  school  atmosphere  of  the  Syca- 
more Dell  is  very  discouraging  to  a  teacher,  and  I  agree 
with  you  that  Harry  Sharp  should  be  controlled  in  some 
way.  If  his  father  would  only  do  his  duty,  all  would  be 
easy;  but  if  Harry  has  his  way  this  time,  he  will  do  worse, 
if  possible,  the    next  time.     Such  examples  should  not  be 
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set  before  the  other  pupils.  I  have  a  boy  of  my  own  and 
I  do  not  like  for  him  to  be  in  school  with  such  characters. 
And  while  I  think  Arthur  is  as  good  as  the  average  boy  of 
his  age,  I  well  know  that  he  could  be  led  astray.  He  likes 
to  go  to  school,  is  interested  in  his  books,  and  is  learning 
rapidly.  I  want  him  to  continue  in  this  way  and  to  learn 
the  lesson  of  obedience." 

A  plan  was  finally  agreed  upon.  Early  on  Friday 
morning  Mr.  True  proceeded  to  Mr.  Brown's,  and  after  ex- 
plaining the  object  of  his  visit,  asked  that  director  his  ad- 
vice. But  Mr.  Brown  would  not  express  himself  very 
fully  on  this  important  business.  He  knew  if  he  took  a 
decided  stand  against  Harry  Sharp  and  demanded  that  he 
take  his  whipping  like  a  man  or  quit  school,  that  more  than 
likely  Hiram  Sharp  would  have  a  new  tenant  the  next 
year!  So  the  way  he  "beat  about  the  bush"  would  have 
been  amusing  under  other  circumstances.  But  he  was 
finally  persuaded  to  accompany  Mr.  True  to  school  that 
morning,  and  they  arrived  just  as  the  teacher  rang  the  bell 
and  the  pupils  marched  into  the  room.  They  entered  and 
found  a  school  that  was  very  quiet.  For  it  was  exceedingly 
unusual  to  see  two  directors  at  Sycamore  Dell  together,  and 
the  occasion  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  vast  importance. 

Harry  Sharp  was  not  there,  but  he  arrived  in  about 
ten  minutes,  and,  walking  up  the  aisle  with  great  pomp, 
handed  Miss  Wise  a  note.  His  irate  father  had  cooled  off 
a  little,  and  instead  of  going  down  and  putting  the  teacher 
"out  of  a  job,"  he  merely  condescended  to  send  her  a  note, 
which  read  as  follows: 

'  'You  had  better  be  mitey  keerful  how  j-ou  beet  my  Harry  around 
fer  nothin  when  he  aint  adoin  a  thing  but  Jest  because  he  cant 
spell  all  the  big  words  in   the  book     i  warn   You  not  to  Jump  onto 
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my  boys  that  away  eny  more  Fer  j'ou  can  lead  a  sharp  better  than 
you  can  drive  him  My  boys  will  Do  all  rite  if  jou  treet  them  good 
and  make  the  rest  leave  them  alone     so  take  warnin 

Hiram  Sharp  a  direckter." 

While  the  teacher  was  reading  this  interesting-  and 
highly  instructive  epistle,  which  explained  the  boy's  brave 
entry  into  school,  Mr.  True  approached  Harry.  He  denied 
the  teacher's  story  and  had  the  nerve  to  repeat  what  he 
had  told  his  father. 

When  he  first  saw  the  two  directors,  Harry  whispered 
to  Jimmie  Sharp,  his  eight-year-old  brother,  and  told  him  to 
run  home  and  tell  his  father  that  Mr.  True  and  Mr.  Brown 
were  at  the  schoolhouse.  The  boy  slipped  out  while  the 
teacher  was  reading  the  note,  and,  as  it  was  only  a  short 
distance,  was  soon  at  home  and  had  told  his  story  with 
some  additions  derived  from  his  own  fertile  imagination. 
Mr.  True  had  decided  to  see  Mr.  Sharp  at  once,  and,  with 
Mr.  Brown,  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  when  Mr.  Sharp 
entered,  panting  for  breath.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation 
or  investigation,  he  asked:  "What  in  the  deuce  does  all 
this  nonsense  mean?" 

Mr.  True  saw  that  their  visitor  was  very  much  excited, 
but  he  told  him  plainly  that  they  were  investigating 
Harry's  trouble  with  the  teacher.  He  also  suggested  that 
something  should  be  done  to  prevent  such  scenes  in  the 
school. 

"Done  nothin',"  retorted  Mr.  Sharp.  "There  is 
nothin'  to  be  done,  unless  you  turn  off  a  teacher  that  ain't 
got  no  more  sense  than  to  hit  a  child  because  he  can't  spell 
a  big  word." 

Mr.  True  saw  at  once  that  Harry  had  lied  to  his 
father,  and  he  told  the   infuriated  director  just  what  had 
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happened.  His  story  was  substantiated  by  teacher  and 
pupils  and  ought  to  have  been  convincing,  especially  as  the 
mark  was  plainly  to  be  seen  across  Miss  Wise's  face.  But 
it  did  not  convince  Mr.  Sharp.  Benjamin  True  tried  to 
reason  with  him,  but  all  in  vain.  Hiram  Sharp  was  not 
open  to  conviction,  and  every  effort  only  made  him  more 
convinced  that  his  boy  had  told  the  truth.  He  informed 
them  that  he  would  believe  his  children  in  preference  to 
anyone  else.  " I  never  caught  Harry  in  a  lie,"  he  said, 
"and  I  know  that  he  does  not  tell  lies.  And  if  you  think 
I  aim  to  stand  by  and  see  him  run  over  jest  because  you 
want  to  see  him  whipped,  you  are  off  uv  your  box.  And 
I  don't  aim  to  take  him  out  of  school  neither,  fer  I  pay 
more  tax  than  half  a  dozen  like  you,  and  I  purpose  to  get 
the  good  uv  it,  too.  This  is  jest  what  I  expected  when 
nothin'  would  do  you  but  to  hire  this  here  thing  fer  a 
teacher.  She  ain't  got  no  principle,  or  she  wouldn't  whale 
children  over  the  head  with  great-big-green-p' inters  fer 
nothin',  when  they  ain't  a-doin'  a  thing  but  can't  spell 
all  the  big  words  in  the  book." 

Mr.  True's  patience  was  exhausted  and  he  was  about  to 
return  a  cutting  reply  to  this  tirade  of  abuse.  But  when 
the  hypocrite  had  delivered  all  the  vituperation  he  could 
command,  he  turned  suddenly  and  left  the  room. 

We  have  not  mentioned  Mr.  Brown  as  taking  any 
part  in  this  conference,  for,  in  fact,  he  did  not  take  any 
part,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  a  good  chance,  he  slipped  out 
and  joined  Mr.  Sharp.  He  was  afraid  that  potentate  would 
think  that  he  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  and  that  would 
never  do.  Poor  Mr.  Brown!  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  was 
"more  to  be  pitied  than  censured." 
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And  here  we  close  the  scene,  hoping  that  God  will 
forgive  poor,  deluded  men  for  electing  such  men  as  Hiram 
Sharp  and  Isaac  Brown  to  positions  that  place  them,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  charge  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day, 
who  are  to  be  the  men  and  the  women  of  to-morrow. 


CHAPTER  V 

LOST:     A  MARBLE  AND  A  POSITION 

J  HEN  Mr.  True  found  himself  deserted  by  the 
two  directors,  he  did  not  know  just  what  course 
to  pursue.  He  thought  of  the  law^  as  a  means 
of  settling  the  disturbance,  but  after  talking  it  over  with 
the  teacher,  it  was  decided  that  nothing  of  any  permanent 
value  would  be  gained  by  lawing  Mr.  Sharp  and  his  son. 
So  that  plan  was  given  up.  Mr.  True  knew  that  the  first 
requirement  in  Harry's  case  was  not  law,  but  a  hearty  and 
sensible  co-operation  of  pare^it  and  teacher.  And  he  also 
knew  well  enough  that  any  harsh  means  of  dealing  with 
Hiram  Sharp  would  only  make  him  revengeful  and  cause 
him  to  do  all  he  could  to  make  trouble  for  the  teacher 
and  all  who  sympathized  with  her.  So,  choosing  the 
lesser  of  the  two  evils,  they  decided  to  let  the  matter 
drop  and  to  do  the  best  they  could   with  the  boys. 

But  let  us  see  what  effect  Hiram  Sharp's  behavior  had 
on  his  son.  Harry  saw  that  by  telling  a  lie  he  escaped  the 
punishment  which  he  knew  he  deserved,  and,  of  course, 
this  did  not  make  him  any  better.  Knowing  that  he  had 
all  the  advantage  of  the  teacher,  he  made  her  life  a  burden 
to  her  so  long  as  she  remained  in  the  school.  And  this 
was  not  all,  nor  the  worst  of  it.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
his  actions  had  a  very  bad  effect  on  his  schoolmates.  He 
did  as  he  pleased  and  the  other  children  decided  they  had 
the  same  right. 

Jimmie  Sharp,  who  was  a  true  chip  of  the  old  block. 
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followed  dail}-  in  the  footsteps  of  his  larger  brother  and 
grew  rapidly  in  all  that  goes  to  made  up  a  bad  boy's  store 
of  mischief.  When  we  think  of  his  surroundings,  we  are 
not  at  all  surprised  and  cannot  seriously  blame  him  for  it. 
The  blame  rests  07i  older  shoulders. 

Even  x\rthur  True  did  not  escape  the  germs  of  con- 
tagion that  were  spreading  from  the  rebellious  Harry  Sharp. 
This  boy,  who  was  so  quiet  at  home,  and  who  had  good 
home  training,  was  not  made  of  cast-iron,  and  was  not 
proof  against  the  temptations  that  were  constantly  thrown 
in  his  way  by  such  bo^^s  as  Hiram  Sharp's.  Seeing  other 
boys  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  mischief,  he  soon  began 
to  practice  deception  in  its  milder  forms.  The  teacher  saw 
this  and  by  wise  management  kept  the  j^oung  boy  from 
wandering  very  far  from  the  straight  line  of  truthfulness. 
She  knew  that  Arthur's  parents  dreaded  the  influence  of 
unruly  boys  on  their  son,  and  she  knew  also  that  any 
word  of  warning  would  be  gratefully  received  by  them. 
So  she  acted  with  her  usual  good  sense  and  frankly  told 
Mr.  True  what  she  had  observed.  A  look  of  pain  crossed 
the  man's  face  when  he  heard  this.  But  he  knew  that 
the  information  was  given  by  a  friend,  and  he  kindly 
thanked  Mabel  Wise  for  her  interest  in  his  child's  welfare. 

The  watchfulness  of  Arthur's  parents  now  became 
doubly  acute;  and,  by  their  daily  help,  the  teacher  kept  the 
boy  interested  in  his  books  and  kept  the  bad  influence  of 
others  from  becoming  very  marked.  When  the  tares  ap- 
peared among  the  wheat,  they  were  pulled  out,  while  the 
wheat  was  gently  urged  to  grow.  But  the  germs  had  been 
planted  and  the  tares  were  sown,  and  only  wanted  the 
proper  conditions  to  make  them  grow.  If  the  hands  that 
so  carefully  weeded   them  out  should  be  removed,  what 
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would  be  the  result?  The  answer  is  printed,  in  living 
characters,  in  the  lives  of  scores  and  scores  of  the  youth 
of  this  country. 

While  Mabel  Wise  was  reasonably  successful  in  deal- 
ing with  Arthur  True,  it  cannot  be  said  that  she  did  so 
well  with  some  of  the  others.  Her  attempts  to  keep  down 
the  tares  that  were  growing  in  the  fields  of  character  of 
Harry  and  Jimmie  Sharp,  seemed  only  to  add  fresh  vigor 
to  their  growth.  It  ma^'  seem  strange  that  the  honest 
efforts  of  any  teacher  will  have  a  bad  effect  on  any  pupil; 
but  this  is  sometimes  true,  and  the  reason  can  be  found  b\' 
a  little — a  very  little — research,  if  the  searcher  will  only' 
start  in  the  right  direction. 

These  two  boys  grew  so  bad  that  it  became  a  question 
whether  or  not  the  teacher  could  endure  their  conduct  Until 
the  end  of  school.  She  well  knew  that  any  serious  attempt 
to  keep  them  in  restraint  would  arouse  the  anger  of  their 
father.  She  dreaded  this,  but  had  enough  of  the  sense  of 
justice  to  despise  any  partiality  in  favor  of  these  boys,  even 
if  she  lost  her  position  as  teacher  on  account  of  her  dealings 
with  them.  She  managed  to  avert  another  conflict  with 
Mr.  Sharp's  boys  for  about  a  month  after  her  fight  with 
Harry.  But  there  came  a  day  when  to  remain  silent  was 
to  be  unjust  to  all.  This  she  could  not  find  in  her  heart 
to  do. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  near  the  end  of  January,  and, 
as  the  ground  was  dry  and  smooth,  some  of  the  boys  were 
playing  marbles  a  short  distance  from  the  schoolhouse. 
The  game  progressed  nicely  until  Jimmie  Sharp  lost  one  of 
his  marbles.  He  could  not  find  it  and  accused  Arthur 
True  of  stealing  it.  The  boy  denied  knowing  anything 
about  it,  but  to   no   effect.     Jimmie    already  hated  Arthur 
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and  any  excuse  at  all  was  sufficient  to  start  the  trouble. 
Arthur  turned  to  go  into  the  house,  but  Jimmie  was  de- 
termined that  he  should  not  escape  without  giving  some 
account  of  himself;  so  he  caught  him  and  began  to  pound 
him  in  the  face.  As  soon  as  Arthur  could  escape,  he  ran 
into  the  house  and  told  Miss  Wise  what  had  happened. 

The  teacher  had  seen  the  trouble  from  the  window  and 
when  recess  was  over  she  asked  Jimmie  why  he  had  struck 
Arthur,  He  told  the  teacher  that  Arthur  had  struck  him 
first  and  that  he  did  not  fight  any  until  he  had  to  do  so  to 
keep  from  being  hurt.  Miss  Wise  told  him  that  she  saw 
what  was  done  and  that  she  knew  he  was  not  telling  her 
the  truth.  When  Jimmie  saw  that  he  was  caught,  he  be- 
came saucy  and  said:  "Pa  said  you  lied  about  Harry,  and 
he  won't  believe  you  this  time,  neither." 

This  stab  angered  Mabel  Wise,  and  without  ceremony 
she  proceeded  to  give  Jimmie  a  good  whipping.  He  tried 
to  imitate  the  example  set  by  his  larger  brother  and  resist, 
but  not  being  strong  enough  to  resist  effectively  he  was 
obliged  to  take  a  little  of  what  he  so  justly  deserved, 

You  '  'teetotal  abstainer  "from  the  lash,  what  would  you 
do  with  boys  of  the  Sharp  type?  Would  you  tamely  submit 
to  being  called  a  liar  by  such  degenerates?  Perhaps  you 
would  cure  the  disease  by  giving  them  a  low  grade  in  de- 
portment, or  making  them  sit  for  five  minutes  in  the  "bad 
row"!  That  might  be  your  "way,"  but  a  good  strapping, 
backed  up  by  intelligent  parents,  is  just  what  such  boys 
need. 

And  just  at  this  point  the  writer  wishes  to  say  that 
his  intention  is  not  to  place  undue  emphasis  on  corporal 
punishment,  but  to  point  out  the  absolute  necessity  of  co- 
operation between  parent  and  teacher.     The  admission  is 
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freely  made  that  such  punishment  is  usually  barren  of 
.s^ood  results  unless  backed  by  the  parents.  But  when 
children  know  that  their  parents  are  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  efforts  of  sensible  teachers,  the  strap  is  rarely 
needed  at  all,  and  when  it  must  be  used,  one  generous 
application  usually  proves  sufficient. 

Knowing  that  he  could  arouse  his  father  against  the 
teacher,  Jimmie  could  scarcely  wait  until  school  was  dis- 
missed to  go  home  and  relate  his  story.  He  told  his 
parents  that  Arthur  True  had  stolen  his  marble,  and  then, 
when  he  tried  to  get  it,  hit  him  with  a  rock! 

"Did  the  teacher  whip  the  little  thief?''  was  Mr. 
Sharp's  first  question. 

"No,"  whimpered  Jimmie,  "but  she  whipped  me  as 
hard  as  ever  she  could.'' 

"Oh  my  poor  Jimmie!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sharp.  "And 
what  did  she  whip  you  fer,  I'd  luf  to  know?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  didn't  do  nothin'  'tall,  but  jest  try 
to  keep  him  from  hittin'  me  ag'in." 

"That's  jest  what  I've  been  expectin'  all  the  time," 
said  Mr.  Sharp.  "She  lets  True's  little  snipe  do  as  he 
pleases  and  takes  her  spite  out  on  my  boys  fer  nothin', 
when  they  ain't  a-doin'  a  thing.  I  let  her  go  once,  jest 
because  I'm  peaceable  and  don't  want  trouble,  but  I'll  bet 
I  learn  her  something  this  time.  She  thinks  because  I  let 
her  go  the  other  time,  that  she  can  do  as  she  pleases;  but 
I'll  show  her  that  Fve  got  some  say-so  as  to  how  things  go 
in  this  deestrick." 

After  supper  Mr.  Sharp  walked  across  the  field  to 
where  his  tenant,  Mr.  Brown  lived.  It  was  the  first  time 
in  years  that  Hiram  Sharp  had  taken  the  trouble  to  visit 
another  director,  and  he   went   that    time,  as  he  said,  on 
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"mig-ht}^  important  business!"  As  soon  as  he  was  com- 
fortabl)^  seated  before  the  fire,  he  plunged  into  his  subject. 
For  the  thought  of  his  child  being  whipped  was  bearing 
heavily  on  his  mind! 

"Well  neighbor,"  began  Mr.  Sharp  (he  always  said 
jieigkbor  when  he  had  an  ax  to  grind),  "that  teacher  has 
been  a-whippin'  one  of  my  boj^s  ag'in  fer  nothin',  when 
he  wuzn't  a-doin'  a  thing,  and  I  thought  I'd  come  over 
and  see  if  you  don't  think  it  is  about  time  somethin'  wuz 
a-liein'  done  with  her." 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Brown,  "Melissa  Jane  said  how 
j^our  Jimmie  got  a  whippin'  to-day."  Mr.  Brown  had  also 
heard  that  Jimmie  did  not  get  it  "fer  nothin',  when  he 
wuzn't  a-doin'  a  thing."  But  he  saw  the  mood  his  bene- 
factor was  in,  and  he  did  not  dare  to  tell  him  all  he  knew 
about  the  trouble. 

"And,"  continued  Mr.  Sharp,  "that  ain't  all  of  it. 
True's  little  snipe  caused  it  all  and  that  teacher  jest  let 
him  go.  She  done  it  because  Mr.  True  held  up  fer  her 
when  she  jumped  onto  Harry  a  while  back.  I  think 
Benjamin  True  is  a-spreadin'  on  purty  considerable  since 
he  got  to  be  director,  and  I  think  it  is  time  to  let  him  and 
his  pets  down  a  peg  or  two.  Now,  what  do  you  think 
about  it?" 

"Well,  I  suppose  you're  right,  but  I  don't  know  what 
we  could  do  to  better  things  x^xy  much."  The  fact  is, 
Mr.  Brown's  children  liked  the  teacher  and  were  doing 
well,  but  he  did  not  possess  the  moral  courage  to  tell  Hiram 
Sharp  so. 

"Well,  there  ain't  but  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  is  to 
get  rid  of  such  a  teacher,"  answered  the  determined 
director. 
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Isaac  Brown  did  not  like  the  plan,  but  he  did  not  see 
how  to  avoid  taking  part  in  it  without  incurring  the  enmity 
of  Mr.  Sharp.  This  he  could  not  afford  to  do,  as  good 
farms  were  hard  to  rent,  and  he  had  a  family  to  provide 
for  in  some  way! 

So  arrangements  were  made  and  the  teacher  was  dis- 
missed the  next  day.  Mabel  Wise  knew  that  she  had  done 
her  duty  in  whipping  Jimmie  Sharp,  but  she  was  not  at  all 
surprised  to  be  notified  that  she  had  failed  to  govern  the 
school  properly,  and  that  her  services  were  no  longer  de- 
sired. She  was  notified  at  noon  by  Mr.  Sharp  and  Mr. 
Brown  in  person.  Or,  rather,  by  Mr.  Sharp,  as  the  other 
gentleman  stood  with  downcast  eyes,  while  the  "biggest 
taxpayer"  delivered  his  carefully  planned  message. 

When  four  o'clock  came,  Miss  Wise  said  good-bye  to 
her  pupils,  and  the  next  day  she  drew  what  pay  was 
coming  to  her  and  left  the  Sycamore  Dell,  with  a  feeling 
strangely  mingled  with  pleasure  and  sorrow. 


CHAPTER  VI 

"GOLDEN  RULE  DAYS" 

3N  the  first  three  years  that  passed  after  Mabel  Wise 
was  so  shamefully  dismissed  from  her  school,  three 
teachers  taught  at  the  Dell  with  but  little  success, 
'ihey  were  excellent  young  people  and  would  have  taught 
good  schools  if  properly  assisted,  but  Mr.  Sharp  was  serv- 
ing another  term  as  director  and  kept  constant  trouble  in 
the  school.  Mr.  True  and  a  few  others,  who  had  grown 
tired  of  such  a  condition,  did  their  best  to  remedy  the  evil, 
but  did  not  succeed. 

Mr.  Sharp's  term  of  office  was  nearing  its  close  and 
some  of  his  neighbors  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  his  official 
head  at  the  coming  election.  They  saw  that  a  new  way  of 
conducting  affairs  would  be  inaugurated  in  the  Sycamore 
Dell,  if  another  member  could  be  elected  who  would  stand 
by  Mr.  True.  Such  a  sentiment  was  aroused  that  it  was 
decided  to  oppose  the  election  of  Mr.  Sharp.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  years  that  he  had  met  with  any  serious  oppo- 
sition. Before,  they  had  merely  met  and  gone  through  the 
formalities  of  an  election,  declaring  the  "biggest  taxpayer" 
to  be  duly  and  lawfully  elected. 

It  was  decided  that  James  Wright  stood  the  best 
chance  to  defeat  Mr.  Sharp  and  in  due  time  he  was  an- 
nounced as  a  candidate.  As  the  people  seemed  to  be  about 
evenly  divided  concerning  the  election,  a  lively  race  was 
expected.  So  imagine  the  surprise  of  Mr.  Wright's  friends 
when  Mr.  Sharp  made  it  known   that   he  did  not  intend  to 
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"run."  The  good  news  was  announced  about  a  week  be- 
fore election  day  at  the  woodcutting  at  the  widow  Greene's. 
Mr.  Sharp  said  that  he  had  been  director  long  enough  and 
left  the  impression  that  he  and  his  friends  would  vote  for 
Mr.  Wright. 

The  most  of  those  who  had  been  so  incensed  at  Mr. 
Sharp's  conduct  thought  he  had  seen  his  mistake  and  re- 
pented of  it.  They  believed  that  he  meant  to  show  his 
sorrow  by  supporting  their  candidate  for  director.  This 
meek  and  commendable  act  was  hailed  with  joy;  and  while 
it  brought  confidence  of  victory  to  Mr.  Wright  and  his  fol- 
lowers, it  also  caused  their  caution  to  decline  just  in  pro- 
portion as  their  confidence  increased. 

The  afternoon  of  the  election  arrived  and  the  polls 
were  opened  promptly  at  one  o'clock.  None  of  the  voters, 
known  to  be  favorable  to  Mr.  Sharp,  were  there,  and  as  it 
was  generally  known  that  Mr.  Wright  had  no  opposition, 
several  of  his  friends  had  gone  to  town.  Only  ten  votes 
had  been  cast  by  three  o'clock  and  they  were  all  for  James 
Wright.  But  just  when  the  victory  seemed  to  be  won, 
a  tremendious  rattling  of  wagons  was  heard  and  tvv'enty 
free  American  voters  drove  up  in  hot  haste!  Thev  "filled 
the  house  like  a  rushing  mighty  wind,"  and,  as  had  been 
the  custom  for  years,  a  few  minutes  after  four  o'clock,  Mr. 
Hiram  Sharp,  Esq.  was  declared  a  duly  and  lawfully 
elected  school  director  for  a  term  of  three  years! 

To  say  that  some  of  the  people  were  angry  at  the 
duplicity  practiced  by  the  honorable  Mr.  Sharp,  would  be 
to  state  the  fact  mildly.  And  yet,  why  did  they  expect 
a)iything  else?  It  is  said  that  a  burnt  child  never  meddles 
with  fire,  but  w^e  have  known  gj-own-iip  people  who  are 
scorched,  time  and  time  again,  at  the  same  flame! 
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Mr.  Sharp's  method  of  becoming  director  only  added 
fuel  to  the  smoldering  flame  and  the  little  rural  district 
was  in  a  sad  condition.  An  effort  was  made  by  Mr.  True 
to  get  a  good  teacher  for  the  next  term,  but  after  three  or 
four  meetings  had  been  held,  it  was  announced  that  Mr. 
vSharp  and  Mr.  Brown  had  hired  Isaac  Newton  Flint.  He 
was  Sir  Isaac's  namesake  and  it  was  hoped  that  he  had  im- 
bibed some  of  the  wisdom  of  that  great  man. 

Mr.  Flint  was  about  thirty  years  old  and  had  spent 
several  terms  in  the  schoolroom.  This  was  good,  but  when 
it  was  learned  that  he  was  a  cousin  to  Mrs.  Sharp,  people 
shook  their  heads  and  said  that  Sharp's  children  would  '  'run 
the  ranch"  again  the  next  winter.  The  fact  also  became 
known  that  Mr.  Flint  was  to  get  forty-five  dollars  per 
month — the  largest  salary  ever  paid  to  any  teacher  in  that 
district.  And  a  few  years  later  it  was  learned,  from  an  old 
account  book  that  Mr.  Sharp  lost,  that  he  received  five 
(l(illars  per  month  of  Newton  Flint's  wages!  What  he  did 
to  earn  the  money  was  not  made  known;  neither  could 
the  word  "boodle"  be  found  in  the  book;  but  some  of  his 
neighbors  said  that  it  did  look  "mighty  suspicious." 

Summer  came  and  went  without  detracting  anj^thing 
from  the  overwrought  condition,  and  the  early  October 
days  found  school  again  in  session  at  the  Sycamore  Dell. 
Mr.  Flint  was  a  believer  in  doing  things  by  rule,  and  the 
first  thing  that  met  the  eyes  of  his  pupils,  when  they  en- 
tered the  room  on  the  first  morning  of  school,  was  a  list  of 
twenty-seven  rules  written  on  the  board.  He  very  solemnly 
told  them  if  these  proved  to  be  insufficient,  that  others 
would  be  added  as  needed!  He  also  told  them  that  any  in- 
fringement on  the  least  of  these  rules  of  procedure  would 
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be  rigorously  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptural 
maxim.  "Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child." 

It  soon  developed  that  Mr.  Flint  did  all  his  school 
work  on  the  same  plan  that  he  used  in  the  government  of 
his  pupils.  It  was  one  of  his  theories  that  all  children  of 
the  same  age  should  be  put  into  the  same  classes,  regard- 
less of  "race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 
He  graded  them  according  to  age  or  size,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  ability.  This  was  a  "rule"  of  his  and  must  not  be 
broken.  A  pupil's  interest  in  his  work  might  be  broken 
into  fragments  with  impunity;  but  as  to  breaking  the  rule 
— never. 

In  spite  of  the  discouragement  that  Arthur  True  had 
encountered,  he  had  become  a  very  good  reader.  His 
parents  had  helped  him  at  home  and  during  the  summer 
he  had  finished  the  fourth  book  of  the  McGuffy  series. 
So  he  took  to  school  that  morning  a  new  fifth  reader,  but  as 
he  was  only  eleven  years  old.  Sir  Isaac's  namesake  thought 
it  would  never  do  to  put  him  into  a  class  with  boys  and 
girls  of  almost  twice  his  size  and  age.  He  would  never  fit 
there;  so  he  was  forced  into  a  groove  of  special  manufacture 
where  he  would  fit! 

As  Arthur  had  gone  to  school  four  winters.  Mr.  Flint 
decided  that  the  third  reader  class  was  the  place  for  him, 
and  to  the  third  reader  class  he  went.  This  arrangement 
was  especially  pleasing  to  Jimmie  Sharp,  who  was  nearly 
two  years  older  than  Arthur  and  who  was  put  into  the  fourth 
reader.  He  could  not  read  in  that  book,  but  he  could 
stumble  and  blunder  through,  and  could  rejoice  when 
Arthur  marched  up,  day  after  day,  and  read  and  re-read  the 
old  lessons  that  were  so  stale  that  ever}-  vestige  of  interest 
he  ever  had  in  them  was  long  since  lost. 
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Arthur's  discouragement  soon  turned  to  carelessness. 
He  knew  a  large  part  of  his  reader  by  heart  and  had  noth- 
ing to  do  by  way  of  preparing  his  lessons.  His  time  was 
spent  in  idleness,  except  for  the  time  he  spent  in  trying  to 
keep  Mr.  Flint's  twenty-seven  Medo-Persian  rules.  As  he 
yet  retained  a  little  of  the  honest  training  he  had  received 
at  home,  he  really  tried  to  obey  the  rules  for  the  sake  of 
obedience.  But  idleness  was  as  truly  the  devil's  work 
shop  then  as  at  any  time  before  or  since,  and  the  hours 
that  w^ere  at  first  spent  in  trying  to  keep  these  rules  were 
later  spent  in  breaking  them  and  in  trying  to  keep  the  fact 
from  becoming  known. 

Idleness,  alone,  was  enough  to  cause  the  boy  to  do 
just  this;  but  when  he  saw  others  daily  break  the  rules  and 
then  lie  about  it  to  escape  the  punishment,  he  also  learned 
the  habit  by  imitation.  And  there  was  yet  another  reason 
for  his  backsliding.  He  noticed  that  the  teacher,  in  spite 
of  his  brave  talk,  did  not  always  do  just  what  he  said 
he  would.  For  instance,  whispering  was  on  the  list  of 
forbidden  practices,  but  Mr.  Flint  failed  to  take  a  large 
part  of  it  into  account,  when  it  was  possible  for  him  to  let 
it  pass  without  plainly  showing  partiality.  His  second 
cousins — the  Sharps — Melissa  Jane  Brown,  and  several 
others  were  allowed  to  do  pretty  much  as  they  pleased,  un- 
derstanding, of  course,  that  they  did  the  mischief  on  the 
sly. 

One  of  Mr.  Flint's  hobbies  was  calling  the  roll  every 
atternoon  to  see  if  any  one  had  whispered  during  the  day! 
Every  one  was  supposed  to  turn  in  a  true  report,  and  it 
was  further  known  that  a  clean  record  was  much  desired 
by  the  teacher.  In  addition  to  this  well-known  fact  was 
that    no-whispering   rule    glaring    at    the    pupils    with    its 
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terrible  threat  of  punishment,  so  swift  and  so  sure.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  Arthur  True,  and  others,  lost  faith  in  his 
honesty  and  began  to  practice  the  things  which  they 
plainly  saw  acted  out  before  them,  day  after  day,  not  only 
bj^  the  pupils,  but  by  the  teacher  as  well? 

One  afternoon  Arthur  answered  perfect  and  received 
a  severe  whipping.  The  teacher  had  seen  him  whisper 
several  times  that  day,  and  to  keep  up  his  record  of  inex- 
orable fairness  and  to  prove  that  his  rules  were  not  to  be 
considered  lightly,  he  proceeded  to  the  administration  of 
justice!  This  man  had  seen  the  Sharp  boj^s  whisper  a 
dozen  times  and  Arthur  knew  that  he  had.  As  the  boy 
was  angry  at  Mr.  Flint's  partiality,  he  asked  himi  why  he 
did  not  whip  Harry  and  Jimmie  Sharp.  The  answer  was 
as  follows: 

"I  have  not  seen  them  whisper.  And  if  I  had,  it  is  none 
of  your  business.  I  don't  intend  to  be  jawed  by  any  little 
smart  Aleck,  like  you.  So  take  this,  and  this,  and  this,  for 
being  so  smart."  This  reply  was  punctuated  hy  the  blows 
that  fell  heavil}^  upon  Arthur's  back. 

This  manner  of  treating  Arthur  was  just  what  Harrj^ 
and  Jimmie  desired  and  they  took  great  delight  in  teasing 
him  and  keeping  the  wound  fresh  and  bleeding.  Thev 
knew^  their  advantage  and  did  not  hesitate  to  use  it.  This 
fact  is  in  harmony  with  the  training  they  received  at  home 
and  under  the  teaching  of  their  cousin  Mr.  Flint. 

There  are  many  people  in  the  world  who  go  to  the  ex- 
treme of  preaching  that  it  is  always  wrong  to  whip  a  boy 
or  girl  at  school.  Among  this  number  are  to  be  found 
many  teachers  who  stand  high  in  the  educational  world. 
Many  places  prohibit  the  strap  plan  and,  very  likely, 
practice  worse  things.     But  Mr.  Flint  was  not  one  of  thi.- 
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number.  He  believed  in  and  practiced  the  plan  of  "the 
more  lickin;  the  more  larnin',"  except  when  the  "larner" 
happened  to  be  a  relative  or  a  special  favorite.  By  the  end 
of  the  second  month  of  school  he  had  whipped  all  but  a 
few  of  his  "pets"  until  they  had  grown  accustomed  to  it 
and  felt  that  things  were  out  of  joint  somewhere,  if  the 
usual  amount  of  broken  promises  and  whipping  were  not 
forthcoming. 

Arthur  True  was  one  of  the  best  boys  in  school  at  its 
beginning,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  not  escaped  the 
displeasure  of  Mr.  Flint  and  the  tortures  of  his  rods  of 
birch.  When  we  think  of  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  not 
at  all  strange  that  this  should  be  true.  For  Mr.  Flint  had 
learned  that  any  punishment  given  to  Arthur  was  hailed 
with  joy  by  the  Sharp  clique.  This  gave  him  a  "stand  in" 
where  it  would  do  the  most  good  when  the  time  came  to 
hire  a  teacher  for  the  next  winter.  And  again,  Arthur, 
who  had  lost  all  interest  in  his  work  and  was  therefore 
idle,  was,  on  account  of  this  idleness  and  the  bad  examples 
set  before  him  by  teacher  and  pupils,  really  becoming  a 
very  bad  boy. 

We  are  sorry  to  record  this  fact,  for  the  boy  started, 
under  Miss  Wise's  management,  in  a  very  promising  way; 
and  it  is  always  a  sad  task  to  record  the  actions  of  a  human 
being  who  has  fallen  from  his  first  high  estate.  But  truth, 
even  in  its  most  sorrowful  form,  is  much  preferred  to  decep- 
tion, no  matter  what  mask  it  is  wearing  when  we  make  its 
acquaintance.  And  as  we  desire  to  write  a  truthful  his- 
tory, we  are  compelled  to  record  the  fact  that  Arthur  had 
reached  the  point  where  he  could  look  the  teacher  in  the 
eye  and  deliberately  tell  a  falsehood  without  a  blush  or 
tremor.     And  everybody  knows  that  when  a  boy  reaches 
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this  point,  the  flood  gates  are  down  and  that  boy  is  in  the 
greatest  danger  of  being  swept  into  destruction  by  his  own 
evil  doings. 

Arthur  had  reached  the  point  where  he  would  lie  not 
only  to  his  teacher,  but  to  his  parents.  But  why  trace, 
step  by  step,  the  downward  career  of  this  boy?  Every 
one  knows  all  about  such  things.  They  are  so  common 
and  so  natural.  For  when  a  person,  young  or  old,  gets  a 
start  down  grade  with  the  brakes  off,  it  is  extremely  easy 
to  accelerate  his  speed  in  his  wild  run  to  ruin;  but  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  stop,  or  even  check  him,  in  his  mad 
flight. 

The  cankerous,  character-destroying  disease,  which 
was  caused  by  Hiram  Sharp's  rascality  ajid  Newton  Flint's 
dishonesty  and  stupidity,  caused  more  than  Arthur  to  be- 
come lax  with  their  honesty.  It  is  often  said  that  lawyers 
and  preachers  make  up  a  large  per  cent  of  the  "goats"  in 
this  world,  but  we  are  thinking  that  if  the  sheep  and  the 
goats  were  faithfully  divided,  a  large  number  of  school  di- 
rectors and  a  generous  sprinkling  of  teachers  would  be  com- 
pelled to  show  their  true  colors  and  fall  into  line  with 
those  who  are  marching  upon  the  left. 


CHAPTER  VII 

METHODS   AND  DEVICES 

F  Mr.  Flint's  discipline  had  not  been  sufficient  to 
drive  every  vestige  of  love  for  school  from  the 
hearts  of  the  children,  his  methods  of  teaching  would 
certainly  have  finished  the  work.  He  presented  the  work 
just  as  he  whipped— without  any  regard  for  cause  or  effect, 
and  in  vague  terms  which  could  not  be  understood  by  the 
children,  if  they  were  capable  of  being  understood  at  all. 
And  if  the  pupils  made  the  grossest  mistakes,  the  teacher 
was  either  too  ignorant  or  too  little  concerned,  to  correct 
them  and  enliven  their  vv^ork  by  explanations  and  helps 
that  would  interest  and  instruct  them.  As  an  example  of 
this,  note  the  following: 

One  day  Melissa  Jane  Brown  was  reciting  the  topic  in 
history  that  relates  the  story  about  General  Jackson  break- 
ing the  power  of  the  Creek  Indians,  The  topic  tells  about 
the  trouble  with  the  Creeks  and  ends  with  these  words: 
"Jackson  killed  so  m^any  that  he  completely  destroyed  their 
power,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Indians  surrendered  the 
greater  part  of  their  territory  to  the  United  States." 
Melissa  Jane  interpreted  the  topic  in  this  way:  "Jackson 
went  down  on  the  creek  and  destroyed  all  the  powder  the 
Indians  had,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Indians  surround- 
ed the  greater  part  of  the  United  States."  This  was  ac- 
cepted as  correct  by  Mr.  Flint,  who  perhaps  knew  but 
1     .c  -■:';;'  -  ?:.'•"'■!'-  "•■-":  r^-rtl  facts  than  did  the  erring  pupil! 
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But  unless  the  topics  were  recited  in  language  that 
sounded  something  like  that  used  in  the  book,  the  children 
were  forced  to  "take  the  lesson  over,"  and  when  visitors 
were  expected,  they  were  required  to  commit  the  topics 
verbatim.  If  the  lessons  were  talked  off,  parrot-like,  they 
were  accepted  without  question  or  comment.  The  causes 
and  results  of  the  Civil  War  were  of  no  interest  whatever 
to  Mr.  Flint,  if  the  children  could  tell  all  about  every  en- 
gagement fought  and  give  the  names  of  all  the  command- 
ers, with  the  number  engaged,  killed,  and  wounded  on 
both  sides.  This,  to  him  was  history!  And  when  he  took 
a  class  through  the  history  of  the  Civil  War,  he  taught 
them  nothing,  except,  as  Old  Kasper  told  little  Peterkin 
about  the  battle  ot  Blenheim,  "it  was  a  famous  victory." 

To  be  sure,  like  an  encyclopedia,  they  possessed  great 
columns  of  dates,  names,  figures,  and  statistics  generally. 
But  very  unlike  the  enclyclopedia,  they  could  not  retain 
them  until  the  next  term,  nor  even  until  examination  day. 
In  proof  of  this  read  the  following  description  of  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg,  copied  verbatim  from  Harry  Sharp's  exami- 
nation paper: 

"This  was  a  turribul  battle  fought  between  the  Amer- 
icans and  the  rebels  on  April  19,  1775.  Gen.  Shuridenhad 
made  a  great  ride  and  told  the  Americans  that  the  rebels 
was  a-coming.  They  all  hid  behind  a  rock  and  the  fence 
and  when  the  rebels  got  there,  they  were  nearly  all  killed 
and  had  to  retreat  back  acrost  the  Potomac.  And  this  was 
the  last  attempt  made  by  Lee  to  invade  the  North." 

Harry  -answered  the  other  questions  with  about  the 
same  degree  of  correctness,  but  as  he  had  used  quite  a 
number  of  words  which  are  actually  found  in  the  book, 
he  received  a  grade  of  ninety  and  went  home  boasting  to  his 
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father  about  "skinnin'  everything  in  the  class,"  and  hav- 
ing a  better  grade  than  any  one  else  in  the  school!  This 
kind  of  work  misled  the  boy  and  held  the  good  will  of  his 
father  for  the  teacher,  who  had  an  eye  to  the  busi?iess  side 
of  school  teaching  if  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Flint  taught  reading  on  the  same  plan  he  used  in 
teaching  history.  In  his  estimation  the  only  requisite  for 
a  good  reader  was  to  be  able  to  rattle  glibly  over  the  words, 
and  to  recite  all  the  poetry  found  in  their  books  by  mem- 
ory. The  author's  meaning  was  of  little  importance,  so 
long  as  his  words  could  be  sung  off  at  a  moment's  notice. 

All  that  Arthur  True  learned  that  winter  was  learned 
from  books  which  he  read  at  home,  or  when  he  could  get  a 
chance  to  read  some  play-mate's  book  between  recitations. 
He  still  loved  to  read  and  was  a  good  reader  for  a  boy  of 
his  age.  One  day  he  chanced  to  pick  up  a  book  containing 
Longfellow's  "The  Village  Blacksmith."  He  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  poem  and  ventured  to  ask  Mr, 
Flint  the  meaning  of  "The  flaming  forge  of  life."  Mr. 
Flint  looked  at  the  words  for  a  few  moments  and  then  re- 
turned the  book  with  this  answer:  "You  are  not  big 
enough  to  understand  such  things  and  you  had  better  stick 
to  your  third  reader  until  you  learn  a  little  more.  You 
are  always  ready  to  meddle  with  everything  you  find,  ex- 
cept your  own  lesson,  and  you  had  better  stop  it,  too!" 

This  was  made  more  emphatic  by  a  thump  which  he 
gave  the  desk  as  he  uttered  the  last  word.  This  was  the 
last  effort  ever  made  by  Arthur  to  get  any  information 
from  "old  Skinflint,"  as  some  of  the  boys  called  him,  when 
they  were  talking  among  themselves.  Mr.  Flint  delighted 
in  treating  Arthur  in  this  way,  because  he  considered 
Arthur's  father  as  being  his  enemy.     And  his  only  reason 
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for  regarding  Mr.  True  as  an  enemj-  was  because  the  local 
boss  did  not  like  him.  And  it  was  necessary  to  stand  in 
with  the  boss. 

Mr.  Flint's  method  of  teaching  arithmetic  was  enough 
to  drive  intelligent  pupils  distracted.  This  important  sub- 
ject was  taught  without  any  attempt  at  logical  order.  No 
matter  what  the  requirements  of  his  pupils  were,  they  got 
the  work  just  as  it  came  in  the  book  and  a  great  amount 
that  no  sane  man  ever  dream. ed  of  putting  into  a  book. 
Arthur  True  and  others  of  his  class  had  defined  terms  and 
rules,  over  and  over,  until  they  could  run  the  whole  gamut 
without  stopping  to  take  breath;  and  what  is  much  worse, 
without  stimulating  the  mind  to  a  single  thought.  But 
that  did  not  worry  Mr.  Flint.  The  main  ^thing  was  for 
them  to  know  the  words!  These  high-sounding  phrases 
made  a  good  impression  when  a  visitor  happened  to  be 
around;  especially  if  they  were  ripped  off  without  a  hitch. 
But  if  you  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Flint  teaching  in  all  his 
glory,  you  must  visit  the  school  when  he  was  questioning 
a  class?  He  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  asking  questions. 
That  is  in  asking  questions  which  would  bring  forth  the 
desired  answer.  He  worded  his  questions  in  such  a  way 
that  they  could  generally  be  answered  by  "yes"  or  "no." 
And.  when  he  could  not  do  this,  he  always  managed  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  just  what  answer  he  expected. 
This  defect  is  sometimes  found  in  teachers  who  are  better 
informed  and  more  honest  in  their  work,  than  was  Isaac 
Newton  Flint.  It  is  one  of  the  serious  problems  a  teacher 
must  meet  and  solve — this  art  of  questioning. 

Mr.  Flint  had  not  solved  it.  In  proof  of  this,  listen 
to  the  following  dialogue  which  took  place  between  the 
teacher  and  his  pupils  in  the  arithmetic  class: 
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"Henry,  what  is  a  fraction?" 

"One  or  more  of  the  equal  parts  of  a  unit." 

'  'That's  right — a  good  answer.  We  can  add  fractions, 
can't  we?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"But  they  must  have  the  same  denominator,  musn't 
they?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"And  then  all  we  have  to  do  is  just  to  add  the  num- 
erators and  bring  down  the  same  denominator,  ain't  it?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"But  if  the  fractions  do  not  have  a  common  denomi- 
nator, what  must  be  done  before  we  can  add?" 

The  pupils  were  in  such  a  habit  of  answering  without 
thinking,  that  one  of  them  instantly  said;  "Yes,  sir.'' 
The  class  became  dimly  conscious  that  something  was 
wrong  and  actually  began  to  think.  It  seemed  that  Mr. 
Flint  did  not  want  them  to  think,  for  he  hastened  to  set 
things  right  by  saying:  "We  must  reduce  them  to  frac- 
tions that  have  a  common  denominator,  musn't  we?" 
Everything  was  running  smoothly  again,  and  as  soon  as 
the  usual  answer  was  given,  Mr.  Flint  continued:  "And 
we  do  that  by  finding  the  Least  Common  Multiple  of  the 
denominators,  dividing  that  by  the  old  denominator,  and 
then  multiplying  that  answer  by  the  old  numerator  for  a 
new  one,  don't  we?" 

''■IT  •  )     ) 

\es,   sir. 

"And  then  we  add  the  numerators  and  write  the  sum 
above  the  denominator,  and  we  have  the  answer, 
don't  we?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  chimed  a  half  dozen  of  the  little  machines 
in  front  of  Mr.  Flint's  desk. 
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As  there  is  much  teaching  of  this  kind  yet  done  in  the 
schools,  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  so  many  of  our  boys, 
as  Dickens  says  of  young  Toots,  "leave  off  having  brains 
when  they  begin  to  have  whiskers?" 

Another  example  of  this  man's  "Art  of  teaching"  and 
-we  will  consign  his  methods  to  the  tender  mercy  of  the 
reader  to  praise  or  to  criticise  as  he  sees  fit.  Mr.  Flint's 
so-called  "advanced  class"  had  just  begun  the  study  of  the 
circle.  And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  first  lesson  was 
to  solve  the  problems  in  the  book!  And  it  was  assigned 
about  as  follows:  "Our  lesson  for  to-morrow  is  about  cir- 
cles. You  will  find  the  rule  on  page  308.  Do  just  what 
the  rule  says  and  you  will  get  the  right  answer  to  every 
one  of  them,  for  they  are  all  solved  just  alike.  Take  all 
the  problems.     You  are  excused." 

Not  a  word  by  way  of  explanation,  and  not  a  moment 
spent  in  leading  up  to  an  intelligent  study  of  the  circle  by 
first  showing  its  relation  to  the  square,  and  then  develop- 
ing a  rule  by  a  common  sense  method.  Oh  no,  none  of 
this!  For  the  "objective  method"  and  this  man  were  com- 
plete strangers.  He  had  told  them  where  to  find  the  "rule" 
and  that  all  the  problems  were  solved  alike;  and  he  deemed 
that  all-sufficient  as  an  assignment  of  the  lesson! 

When  the  class  came  up  to  recite,  the  first  thing  called 
for  was  the  rule  to  find  the  area  of  a  circle,  and  Harry 
Sharp,  who  had  the  index  finger  of  his  left  hand  between 
the  pages  and  pointing  to  the  rule,  sang  out  "Square  the 
diameter  and  multiply  by  .7854." 

"Correct.  Goto  the  board,"  was  the  only  comment 
passed  on  this  rule. 

They  went  to  the  board,  "squared  the  diameter  and 
multiplied  by  .7854,''  and  took  their  seats  feeling  that  they 
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were  adepts  in  that  particular  branch  of  mathematics! 
And  this  was  just  the  way  the  teacher  wanted  them  to 
feel. 

After  the  problems  were  solved,  Melissa  Jane  Brown 
ventured  to  ask  this  question:  "Mr.  Flint  why  do  we 
square  the  diameter  and  multiply  by  .7854?  I  do  not  see 
why  that  gets  the  area." 

Mr.  Flint  looked  foolish  for  a  few  moments  and  then 
answered:  "just  because  that's  the  rule  to  get  it.  It  just 
has  to  be  done  that  way  and  that's  all  anybody  knows 
about  it.  We  should  not  bother  about  such  things  too  much, 
for  people  sometimes  go  crazy  studying  about  such 
mysteries. 

Well,  if  so,  no  asylum  will  ever  be  burdened  by  the 
presence  of  Isaac  Newton  Flint! 


^ 


CHAPTER  VIII 

A  SHAM  AND  A  SHAME 

LARGE  number  of  the  children  were  very  happy 
when  the  term  ended  and  Mr.  Flint  took  his 
departure  from  among  them.  And  many  of  the 
parents  felt  that  they  had  not  received  much  value  for  the 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  which  the  departing 
teacher  had  drawn  from  the  school  funds.  But  while  this 
was  the  general  opinion,  Mr.  Sharp  and  a  few  others  de- 
clared that  Mr.  Flint  had  just  finished  the  best  school  ever 
taught  in  the  district! 

The  quarrel  that  had  been  kept  going  all  winter  be- 
tween the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Flint  was  al- 
lowed to  slumber  a  few  weeks  after  the  school  closed. 
But  when  election  day  came  and  Mr.  Sharp  succeeded  in 
having  Mr.  Brown  re-elected  as  director,  the  anger  of  the 
people  who  had  come  to  realize  the  danger  of  the  situation 
burned  more  fiercely  than  ever.  Perhaps  this  was  not  due 
to  Mr.  Brown's  election  so  much  as  to  the  fact  that  Isaac- 
Newton  Flint  was  hired,  in  less  than  one  hour  after  the 
votes  were  counted,  to  teach  another  term  of  school. 

When  Mr.  Flint  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  second 
term,  he  had  to  work  in  a  district  that  was  "divided 
against  itself."  A  teacher  who  knew  his  business  and  was 
willing  to  attend  to  it,  might  well  have  shuddered  at  the 
situation.  But  the  man  at  the  throttle  was  destitute  of 
both  qualifications  and  waded  into  his  work  thinking  but 
little  of  what  the  results  might  be,  and  caring  less.     The 
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same  threadbare  methods  were  put  into  operation  on  the 
first  day.  This  started  the  trouble  afresh  between  the 
children  of  the  opposing  factions. 

Harr}'  Sharp  was  nearly  eighteen  years  of  age  and 
did  just  as  he  pleased  at  home  and  at  school.  He  had 
grown  very  wise  in  his  own  conceit  and  had  decided  that 
he  did  not  need  any  more  schooling.  So  after  he  spent  a 
few  days  in  school,  he  quit  with  nothing  before  him  but  a 
winter  to  be  spent  in  idleness.  On  account  of  his  home 
training,  he  had  received  but  little  education  and  no  in- 
spiration. He  was  prepared  for  nothing,  but  to  tread  the 
beaten,  Chinese  path  which  his  father  had  trod  before  him, 
and  to  make  his  living  by  drudgery,  or  to  sink  into  worse 
things  which  such  training  so  often  produces.  Mr.  Sharp 
might  have  seen  this  and  changed  his  way  of  dealing  with 
the  school,  but  he  did  not.  And,  then,  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  Harry's  attainments;  for  he  was  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  "what  was  good  enough  for  them  is  good 
enough  for  their  children." 

Jimmie  Sharp  succeeded  Harry  as  leader,  and  the  force 
he  commanded,  knowing  their  advantage  so  well,  left  noth- 
ing undone  that  would  serve  in  any  way  to  annoy  or  injure 
Arthur  and  his  friends.  The  quarreling,  the  lying,  the 
whipping,  and  all  the  other  products  of  Mr.  Flint's  educa- 
tional mill  went  on  in  full  blast.  Arthur  and  his  friends 
had  been  whipped  time  after  time.  Considered  in  an  ab- 
stract way,  perhaps  they  deserved  it  part  of  the  time,  for 
they  were  really  very  bad.  But  knowing  that  the  ones 
who  caused  nine  tenths  of  the  trouble  were  allowed  to  go 
scot-free,  and  patted  on  the  back,  as  it  were,  we  are  struck 
with  the  teacher's  partiality  to  say  the  very  least  that  can  be 
said  of  the  matter. 
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Mr.  True  had  often  discussed  the  situation  with  his 
neighbors,  and  had  thought  of  speaking  to  the  teacher  about 
some  of  his  work,  but  was  restrained  from  doing  so  be- 
cause he  feared  that  he  would  only  make  a  bad  case  worse  by 
calling  down  on  his  boy  and  his  neighbors  children  the  ven- 
geance of  Mr.  Flint  and  his  substantial  backers.  A  shameful 
condition  truly,  but  one  often  encountered  to  the  day  of 
grace  1909! 

So  the  visit  was  postponed,  from  time  to  time,  until  the 
school  was  considerably  more  than  half  gone.  But  the  visit 
and  the  protest  were  finally  made.  It  all  happened  in  this 
way: 

Jimmie  Sharp  had  taken  special  pains  all  winter  to 
torment,  insult,  and  humiliate  Arthur  True.  One  after- 
noon when  Arthur  had  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the 
teacher  for  several  hours,  Jimmie  grew  alarmed  at  the 
situation  and  put  in  some  extra  time  in  formulating  a  plan 
that  would  bring  about  the  usual  birching,  and  an  unusual 
degree  of  humiliation  to  his  enemy.  This  is  the  plan  he 
finally  decided  upon: 

Taking  his  newest  book,  he  erased  his  name  from  the 
fly  leaf  and  wrote  Arthur  True's  in  its  place.  He  tried  to 
imitate  Arthur's  writing  and  left  just  enough  of  his  own 
name  to  show  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  erase  it. 
He  intended  to  place  the  book  in  Arthur's  desk  at  the  first 
opportunity  and  then  accuse  him  of  stealing  it!  Arthur's 
better  nature  had  been  deformed  by  these  human  hyenas 
and  their  cousin,  the  teacher,  but  he  had  not  reached  the 
point  where  he  would  steal,  and  Jimmie  Sharp  knew  it. 
But  that  made  him  all  the  more  anxious  to  make  out  a 
positive  case  of  theft  against  him. 
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At  recess  Jimmie  managed  to  put  the  book  where  he 
wanted  it.  Every  boy  and  girl  was  out  of  the  room  and 
busy  with  their  games  of  ball  and  jumping  the  rope.  Finally 
the  teacher  went  to  the  well  for  a  bucket  of  water;  this  was 
Jimmie's  chance.  He  was  in  the  house  in  a  moment,  had 
put  the  book  in  Arthur's  desk,  and  was  out  again  before 
he  was  missed  by  his  playmates  in  the  ball  game.  He  was 
congratulating  himself  on  his  success,  but  there  was  one 
who  had  seen  his  hurried  flight  into  the  room  and  out  of 
it.  This  was  Olive  Grey,  who  was  throwing  one  end  of  a 
rope  directly  in  front  of  the  door.  She  saw  him  take  the 
book  from  his  desk  and  put  it  in  Arthur's.  She  did  not 
understand  his  maneuvers  and  thought  his  actions  strange, 
but  it  was  all  made  clear  when  the  recess  period  was 
ended . 

After  Jimmie  had  taken  his  seat,  he  appeared  to  be 
very  busy  looking  for  something  in  his  desk.  He  drew 
the  attention  of  every  one  in  the  room  by  taking  every 
book,  slate,  and  pencil  from  its  place  and  making  a  great 
deal  of  noise  in  the  process.  At  last  his  hand  went  up  and 
his  fingers  began  to  snap.  The  teacher  asked  what  was 
wanted  and  received  this  reply:  "Somebody  has  stoled' 
ni}^  new  book." 

"How  do  you  know  they  have?  Perhaps  you  have 
misplaced  it,"  replied  Mr.  Flint. 

"No,  I  hain't.  It  was  here  when  I  left  my  dest  at 
recess." 

Yes,  for  a  fact  it  was!  But  how  easy  to  make  a  lie  all 
the  more  hideous  by  adding  a  little  truth  by  way  of 
flavoring! 

"Well,"  continued  the  teacher,  "we  will  see  about  it, 
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and  if  anybody  has  stolen  it,  I'll  make  him  wish  he  hadn't. 
Look  in  your  desks,  everybody,  for  that  book." 

"Everybody"  looked.  For  every  pupil  felt  secure  in 
his  innocence.  But  it  is  a  troublesome  fact,  that  we  are 
never  secure  so  long  as  we  have  a  single  enemy  plotting 
our  downfall.  When  Arthur  found  a  strange  book  among 
his  small  collection  and  drew  it  forth,  Jimmie's  eyes  shone 
with  a  strange  light  of  almost  savage  joy.  "That's  mine 
and  he  got  it,"  was  his  first  remark,  as  he  snatched  the 
book  from  Arthur  with  a  jerk  that  revealed  his  hatred  for 
him,  if  it  did  not  reveal  his  ingenious  hypocricy  and 
meanness. 

"Well,"  began  Mr.  Flint  (Flintj^-heart  would  be  more 
appropriate),  "what  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself  now? 
Looks  pretty  plain,  don't  it?" 

After  an  embarrassing  silence,  Arthur  managed  to  say: 
"Mr.  Flint,  I  did  not  take  the  book.  I  did  not  know 
that  it  was  in  my  desk,  and  do  not  know  how  it  got 
there." 

"Then  why  did  you  look  for  it,  if  you  did  not  know 
that  it  was  there?"  came  in  a  sneer  from  Mr.  Flint.  He 
thought  the  question  a  very  ingenious  one  and  felt  that 
the  enemy's  batteries  were  silenced. 

If  Arthur  had  thought  of  it,  he  could  have  proved  the 
fallacy  of  the  argument,  and  have  turned  the  force  of  the 
question,  by  asking  why  all  of  the  other  pupils  looked  in 
their  desks.  But  he  did  not  think  of  that.  Jimmie  took 
advantge  of  Arthur's  silence  to  complete  the  evidence  and 
to  make  his  case  doubly  sure.  "Looky  here,"  he  said, 
"he  tried  to  rub  my  name  out,  and  wrote  his'n  in  its 
place." 
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Arthur  looked  at  the  book  and  sure  enough  there  was 
his  name  across  the  top  of  the  page! 

"Now  ain't  that  a  shame?"  said  Mr.  Flint.  "Here 
we've  got  a  boy  in  school  who  is  mean  enough  to  steal  a 
playmate's  book,  write  his  own  name  in  it,  and  then  try  to 
lie  out  of  it  when  he  is  caught." 

"I  did  not  write  my  name  in  that  book  and  I  did  not 
steal  it."  Arthur  was  angry  and  he  continued:  "That 
writing  looks  more  like  Jimmie  Sharp's  than  mine,  and  I 
think  he  wrote  my  name  and  put  the  book  in  my  desk  to 
get  me  into  trouble.  He's  mean  enough  to  do  that  or 
anything  else." 

"Now  see  here  you  little  smart  Aleck.  That's alikely 
story!  He  did  not  do  it  and  I'll  show  you  how  to  steal 
books!  You've  got  to  learn  somethin'  or  you'll  land  in 
the  penitentiary  as  soon  as  you're  old  enough  to  go  there. 
It's  my  duty  to  learn  you  a  lesson  and  make  a  man  out  of 
you  if  I  can." 

Mr.  Flint  led  Arthur  to  the  front  of  the  room  and  was 
about  to  proceed  with  the  program,  when  Olive  Grey 
arose,  trembling,  from  her  seat  and  said:  "Please,  Mr. 
Flint,  I  saw  Jimmie  take  that  book  from  his  desk  at  recess 
and  put  it  in  Arthur's.  Arthur  did  not  steal  that  book 
and  I  know  it." 

An  honest  man  would  have  investigated  this  story, 
but  it  was  one  of  Mr.  Flint's  rules  "never  to  change  his 
mind  when  it  was  once  made  up,"  and  Olive  received  this 
reply  for  her  trouble,  her  bravery,  and  her  honor: 
"Another  word  from  you,  and  you'll  get  just  what  Arthur 
gets.  I  don't  believe  you,  for  you  would  never  have 
thought  of  such  a  thing,  if  Arthur  had  not  said  that  it 
happened  that  way.     You're  too  smart!" 
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This  enemy  silenced,  he  proceeded  to  give  Arthur  a 
severe  whipping.  Marks  were  raised  on  the  boy's  back 
which  were  plainly  visible  when  he  got  home  and  told  what 
had  happened.  This  cowardly  and  criminal  act  of  Flint's 
turned  Arthur's  dislike  for  him  into  positive  hatred,  and 
blacker  marks  were  made  in  his  heart  than  those  across  his 
back. 

When  Mr.  True  heard  Arthur's  story  and  saw  his 
bruised  back,  he  was  mad  enough  to  fight  Newton  Flint 
and  all  his  two-faced  friends.  He  saw  Mr.  Flint  at  school 
the  next  morning,  before  any  one  else  arrived,  and  gave 
that  gentleman  the  best  lecture  he  had  heard  in  many  a  day. 
And  if  only  one  more  director  had  stood  by  Mr.  True,  that 
same  lecture  would  have  been  the  best  lesson  of  Mr.  Flint's 
life,  and  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened  for  the 
people  of  the  Sycamore  Dell.  But  Flint  knew  his  ad- 
vantage and  only  ga.ye  over  enough  to  escape  a  good 
drubbing,  which  he  knew  he  deserved. 

This  interview,  under  the  circumstances,  produced  no 
immediate  results,  and  the  remainder  of  the  school  was 
finished  in  the  same  high-handed  manner  that  characterized 
the  first  part.  But  this  episode  was  useful  in  a  way,  for  it 
caused  Mr.  Grey  and  a  few  others  of  the  careless  type,  to 
come  over  to  Mr.  True  and  oppose  the  methods  of  Mr. 
Sharp. 


CHAPTER  IX 

HAMAN  AND  HIS  GALLOWS 

^<%'fVR.  Triie's  second  term  as  director  had  expired, 
^  ^f[u  and  his  experiences  in  that  capacity  made  him 
^^  feel   that  it  is  a  position  which  only  brings  a  man 

trouble  and  "vexation  of  spirit."  But  these  experiences, 
bitter  as  they  were,  had  the  good  effect  of  awaking  him  to 
a  full  sefise  of  an  honest  man's  responsibility.  And  the 
few  who  had  taken  a  stand  for  the  right  gave  him  some 
encouragement  and  caused  him  to  hope  that  the  day  was 
coming  \\  hen  a  board  of  directors  would  be  elected  who 
would  put  duty  above  selfishness. 

As  Mr.  Sharp  and  Mr.  Brown  would  dominate  the 
school  for  another  year,  Mr.  True  knew  that  nothing"  could 
be  done  during  that  time,  but  he  hoped  and  believed  that 
one  more  year  of  their  work  would  be  sufficient  to  turn  the 
balance  of  power  in  favor  of  good  schools  and  honest 
dealings.  With  these  thoughts  he  consented  to  serve 
another  term  and  was  elected.  He  was  not  opposed  at  all, 
as  Mr.  Sharp  was  satisfied  so  long  as  he  held  the  reins  of 
government  by  controlling  the  third  director.  In  fact,  he 
enjoj^ed  having  one  man  on  the  board  whom  he  could  vex 
and  torment. 

When  the  board  organized  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
election,  Mr.  Sharp  was  elected  president  and  Mr.  True 
was  elected  clerk.  About  the  time  this  was  done,  Mr. 
Isaac  Newton  Flint  walked  into  the  room  and  "put  in" 
his  application  to  teach  the  school  the  next  winter.     Three 
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or  four  other  teachers  were  present,  but  their  applications 
were  not  considered,  except  by  Mr.  True.  The  votes 
stood,  on  the  first  ballot,  one  for  Hubert  Strong  and  two  for 
Newton  Flint.  We  are  sorry  to  disappoint  our  readers  by 
this  information,  but  we  must  relate  the  fact  just  as  it 
happened,  and  it  happened  just  as  we  have  related  it. 

Mr.  True  thought  seriously  of  keeping  Arthur  out  of 
school  that  winter,  but  he  finally  decided  to  send  him, 
vainly  hoping  they  would  have  a  better  school  than  the  last 
two  had  been.  But  he  was  doomed  to  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, for  school  had  not  been  in  session  more  than  a  week 
when  Arthur  and  Jimmie  had  a  fight.  Jimmie  was  older 
and  stronger  than  Arthur,  but  he  was  not  so  active  nor  so 
plucky,  and  Arthur  gave  him  a  good  whipping;  but  for  his 
trouble,  he  got  a  severe  trouncing  from  the  teacher.  The 
trouble,  once  started,  was  kept  going  until  the  last  of 
January,   when  the  climax  was  reached. 

Jimmie  was  smarting  from  the  fact  that  a  younger  and 
smaller  boy  had  whipped  him  and  never,  for  one  moment, 
gave  up  the  idea  of  getting  revenge  in  some  way.  He  did 
not  possess  the  courage  to  meet  his  enemy  face  to  face,  but 
was  continually  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  take  the 
advantage.  Finally,  with  the  help  of  Bob,  his  twelve- 
year-old  brother,  he  perfected  a  plan  that  would  give 
Arthur  some  trouble,  and  one  from  which  he  expected  to 
derive  great  pleasure. 

Arthur's  home  was  about  a  mile  from  the  schoolhouse, 
and  a  part  of  this  distance  was  travelled  through  a  dense 
woods.  The  path  through  the  woods  crossed  a  creek,  and 
as  this  piece  of  forest  land  belonged  to  Mr.  True,  he  had 
cut  a  small  log  and  placed  it  across  the  stream.  To  this 
he  had  fastened  a  hand-rail  which  enabled  Arthur  to  cross 
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the  foot- log  without  danger  of  falling  into  the  water.  This 
rude  bridge  was  used  by  Arthur  morning  and  evening  as 
he  went  to  school  and  as  he  returned  to  his  home. 

There  had  been  a  heavy  rain,  and  the  little  creek  was 
full  of  rushing,  tumbling  water.  The  Sharp  bo3's  had  de- 
cided, as  Jimmie  expressed  it,  to  "doctor"  this  foot-log  in 
order  to  throw  Arthur  into  the  creek.  If  they  succeeded  in 
their  attempt,  there  was  great  danger  of  the  boy's  drowning, 
for  the  v.-ater  was  deep  and  very  swift.  But  if  thej'  thought 
of  this,  it  did  not  check  them  in  their  work  of  vengeance; 
for  on  Friday  morning,  before  the  sun  was  up,  Jimmie  and 
Bob  had  managed,  by  a  few  well-directed  blows,  to  under- 
mine one  end  of  the  log,  until  just  enough  of  the  precipitous 
bank  was  left  to  support  the  bridge's  weight.  They  went 
home  at  once  and  ate  breakfast,  but  they  were  back  again 
long  before  school  time  and  were  hidden  near  the  dangerous 
trap  which  they  had  set. 

The  boys  waited  for  their  victim  until  they  heard  the 
bell  ring  for  books;  but  they  waited  in  vain,  for  Arthur  had 
gone  by  Mr.  Grey's  on  an  errand  that  morning.  The 
boys  were  disappointed  because  they  had  failed  in  their 
attempt,  but  as  no  one  but  Arthur  used  the  crossing  for 
days  at  a  time,  they  decided  to  let  it  alone  that  he  might 
fall  into  the  water  the  next  morning,  or  that  afternoon  if, 
perchance,  he  had  gone  to  school  by  some  other  road.  This 
conclusion  reached,  the  boys  went  on  to  school  and  arrived 
about  half  an  hour  late.  When  they  entered  the  room, 
they  found  that  Arthur  was  there,  and  their  spirits  rose  as 
they  thought  of  getting  another  chance  to  see  him  plunged 
into  the  water  that  day. 

Jimmie's  joy  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  keep  from 
bragging  to  some  of  his  boon  companions  about  his  coming 
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victor}^  "Bo3's,"  he  said,  "Arthur  got  a  little  the  best  of 
nie  once,  but  I'll  get  even  with  him.  You  wait  and  see  if 
I  don't  fix  him,  good  and  plenty,  before  he  gets  home 
to-day." 

"Do  you  aim  to  try  him  another  round?"  asked  one  of 
his  admirers. 

"No,  but  I  will  get  even  all  the  same.  You  wait  till 
he  gets  to  the  foot-log  and  see  what  happens  to  him." 

"Do  you  intend  to  go  that  way  and  push  him  off  the 
log?"  asked  another  interested  listener,  as  he  thought  he 
saw  Jimmie's  mode  of  attack. 

"No,  I  won't  push  him  off,  but  he  will  get  off  all  the 
same."  And  that  was  all  the  bo\^s  could  learn  from  him 
on  that  point. 

Just  around  the  corner,  unobserved  by  Jimmie,  stood 
Olive  Grey  listening  to  this  conversation.  Olive  heard 
Arthur's  name  called  as  she  started  into  the  house,  and, 
remembering  the  time  when  she  had  interceded  in  his 
behalf,  she  stopped  and  heard  the  conversation  repeated 
above. 

The  girl  waited  all  day  for  a  chance  to  tell  Arthur 
what  she  knew,  without  running  the  risk  of  being  heard 
b}^  Jimmie  or  some  of  his  friends.  But  she  waited  and 
watched  in  vain,  for  the  last  recess  came  and  passed  without 
bringing  the  opportunity.  If  Olive  could  only  go  the  same 
road  with  Arthur  for  a  part  of  the  way  home,  all  would  be 
easy.  But  she  did  not  go  the  same  way,  and  could  think 
of  no  excuse  for  doing  so  on  that  particular  afternoon. 
Time  was  pressing  and  something  must  be  done  if  she  were 
to  warn  Arthur  of  his  impending  danger.  She  finally 
decided  to  run  the  risk  of  writing  a  note  and  giving  it  to 
Arthur  in  a  book  which  she  had  borrowed  from  him.     She 
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prepared  the  note  with  care,   asked  permission  to  pass  him 
the  book,  and  crossed  the  room  to  his  seat. 

The  note  was  left  slightly  protruding  from  between  the 
leaves,  and  the  meaning  look  that  Olive  cast  toward  the 
book  caused  Arthur  to  open  it  and  to  discover  the  note. 
(Ah,  Mr.  Flint,  you  are  outwitted  for  once!)  The  girl 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  take  the  note  from  the 
book  and  read  it  before  school  was  dismissed  for  the  day. 
This  is  what  Arthur  saw  on  the  little  piece  of  paper: 

"Dear  Arthur:—-!  heard  Jimmie  Sharp  tell  Robert  Jones  and 
some  more  boys  that  he  would  get  even  with  you  before  you  get 
home  to-day.  I  don't  know  what  he  meant,  but  I  think  he  intends 
to  throw  3'ou  into  the  creek.  Please  be  careful,  or  don't  go  that 
way,  for  I  don't  want  you  to  get  hurt,  or  to  be  run  over  by  Jimmie 

Sharp. 

Your  friend, 

Olive. 

Arthur  read  the  note  several  times,  but  he  could  not 
understand  what  his  enemies  had  in  store  for  him;  but  he 
was  thankful  for  that  note!  Mr.  Sharp's  boys  asked 
permission  to  go  home  about  half  an  hour  before  school 
was  closed  and,  of  course,  were  allowed  to  go.  But  instead 
of  going  home  they  went  to  their  hiding  place  near  the 
trap  they  had  set  so  early  that  morning.  Arthur  suspected 
that  their  early  leaving  had  something  to  do  with  him,  and 
was  glad  when  Mr.  Flint  told  him  that  he  was  going  his 
way,  and  that  he  would  walk  home  with  him.  The  fact 
is,  a  month  ended  that  day  and  Mr,  Flint  was  going  to  Mr. 
True's  to  get  an  order  for  his  forty-five  dollars.  Mr. 
Flint  did  not  walk  with  Arthur  because  he  liked  to  do  so, 
but  because  he  wanted  to  appear  friendly  on  pay  day.  So 
they  walked  on  and  in   a  short  time  reached  the  path  that 
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led    throng-h    the    woods    and    across    the    turbulent    little 
stream. 

Jimmie  and  his  brother  were  keeping  pretty  close  in 
their  hiding  place,  as  they  did  not  want  Arthur  to  see  them. 
And  as  the  teacher  and  his  companion  were  not  talking 
very  much,  they  had  almost  passed  the  dense  under- 
grrowth  and  reached  the  stream,  before  the  boys  knew  of 
their  approach.  But  at  last  a  stick  snapped  as  Mr.  Flint 
stepped  upon  it,  and  the  hidden  enemies  of  Arthur  True 
knew  that  the  fun  was  at  hand.  Ah  yes,  they  would  see  a 
sigrht  that  would  repay  them  many  times  over  for  the  whip- 
ping Jimmie  had  taken  at  the  hands  of  Arthur! 

But  horrors!  Just  as  they  peered  around  a  large  stump 
to  see  the  climax  of  their  plot,  they  discovered,  not 
Arthur,  but  their  dear  cousin,  Mr.  Flint,  placing  his  foot 
upon  the  end  of  the  log  and  steadying  himself  by  the  hand- 
rail to  cross  the  chasm,  which  was  filled  with  mudd}^ 
angry  water!  The  blood  almost  stopped  flowing  in  the 
veins  of  these  lads,  as  they  looked,  horror-stricken,  at 
each  other! 

What  was  to  be  done?  But  nothing  could  be  done;  for 
in  another  moment  the  teacher  threw  his  weight  upon  the 
log  and  crash  it  went!  Mr.  Flint  uttered  a  yell  that  would 
have  put  a  Sioux  Indian  to  flight,  as  he  plunged  into  the 
icy  water.  He  sank  and  came  up  snorting  like  an  angr^^  bull. 
After  two  or  three  desperate  efforts, he  managed  to  grasp 
a  bush  that  was  growing  near  the  water's  edge  and  drew 
himself  out,  shivering,  cursing,  and  with  the  freezing  water 
running  in  sluices  from  his  clothing. 

He  reached  the  bank  just  in  time  to  see  the  bridge, 
which  had  served  Arthur  so  faithfully  and  so  well,  float 
around    the  bend  and    disappear  "to    join    the   brimming 
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river."  And  he  likewise  saw  Jimmie  and  Bob  running  at 
full  speed  i)i  their  desperate  effort  to  escape  before  he 
discovered  them.  But,  for  once,  they  were  seen  at  a  time 
when  position  and  kinship  would  have  served  them  to  but 
little  purpose,  if  he  could  have  caught  them! 

Mr.  Flint  dragged  himself  out  on  the  side  opposite  to 
Arthur.  And  it  was  well  for  Arthur  that  he  did;  for  Sir 
Isaac's  namesake  would  have  whipped  his  mother  if  she 
had  been  in  reach  at  that  moment.  When  Mr.  Flint 
began  to  storm  and  swear,  Arthur  lost  no  time  in  making 
for  home  by  way  of  the  bridge  a  half  mile  above.  As  soon 
as  he  knew  that  he  was  safe  from  any  attack  from  the 
rear,  he  stopped  and  almost  went  into  convulsions  of 
laughter,  as  he  mentally  reviewed  the  scene  he  had  just 
witnessed.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  teacher, 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  scarcely  human,  plunged  into  an 
ice  cold  flood;  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  relent- 
less persecutors,  the  Sharps,  tearing  through  the  woods, 
like  madmen,  to  prevent  their  dear  friend  and  cousin  from 
whipping  them  with  a  greater  vengeance  than  he  had  ever 
dared  to  wreak  on  him;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  tormentors  outwit  themselves,  and  of  seeing  Mr. 
Flint,  Haman-like,  hang  himself  upon  the  gallows  he  had 
been  helping  to  build  for  nearly  three  years!  The  boy 
thought  his  joy  complete  and  went  home  happier  than  he 
had  been  in  many  a  day. 

When  Mr.  True  heard  what  had  happened,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  a  hearty  laugh.  He  laughed  because  of 
the  funny  and  ridiculous  figure  he  imagined  the  teacher 
cut  while  fighting  and  kicking  the  water  of  the  little  creek, 
and  because  he  imagined  this  scene  presaged  a  storm  in  the 
camp  of  the  enemy.     Nor  was  he   wrong  in  this,  for  when 
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Mr.  Flint  arrived  at  Mr.  Sharp's,  where  he  boarded,  he  was 
not  in  a  whit  better  humor  than  when  he  pulled  himself 
out  of  the  water  almost  a  mile  away.  He  had  but  little 
reason  to  be  in  a  good  humor,  for  he  was  almost  frozen  to 
death.  The  scene  that  was  acted  out  in  Mr.  Sharp's  back 
room  by  Mr.  Flint,  as  he  strove  with  his  wet  clothing 
between  his  spasms  of  cursing,  would  have  set  Arthur  to 
laughing  again  if  he  could  have  witnessed  them.  In  fact, 
a  staid  old  Quaker  would  have  been  tempted  to  smile  at 
his  antics,  or  fits,  whichever  they  were! 

The  two  boys  appeared  to  be  very  innocent  and 
ignorant  of  all  that  had  happened.  But  when  Mr.  Flint 
informed  them  that  he  saw  them  running  from  their  place 
of  concealment,  and  that  he  knew  how  the  trick  had  been 
performed,  they  knew  they  had  overdone  their  work  and 
were  sorry  they  ever  saw  the  foot-log.  Their  only  hope 
was  to  inform  him  of  their  real  designs  on  Arthur  True. 
Mr.  Flint  would  have  cared  but  little  if  their  original  plans 
had  gone  through,  but,  as  he  was  the  real  sufferer,  he 
allowed  nothing  for  the  fact  that  he  was  not  the  intended 
victim.  Mr.  Flint  was  so  mad  that  he  forgot  the  necessity 
of  standing  in  with  the  "boss,"  and  he  kept  swearing  at 
the  boys  and  making  threats  against  them  until  Mr. 
Sharp's  ire  was  raised,  and  the  scene  ended  with  a  general 
quarrel  in  which  a  free-for-all   fight  was  narrowly  averted. 

Mr.  Flint  finished  the  school,  but  the  old-time  friend- 
liness and  plotting  were  gone,  and  when  the  last  day  of 
the  five  months  was  ended  and  Mr.  Flint  drew  his  last  pay, 
he  "shook  the  dust"  of  the  Sycamore  Dell  from  his  feet 
and  departed,  pronouncing  maledictions  against  the  very 
ones  who  had  been  his  dearest  friends.  The  rickety,  rusty 
machine  had  burst,  and  it  had  done  so  bj^    the  violence  of 
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its    own    blows,  struck    at    respectability    and    honorable 
dealings  in  the  administration  of  school  affairs! 

Mr.  Sharp  might  yet  be  a  factor  to  contend  with,  but 
he  had  lost  forever  the  baneful  influence  he  once  wielded 
so  vauntingly.  One  thing,  at  least,  was  sure.  Mr.  Flint 
was  gone  to  stay!  And  this  alone  was  a  victory.  A  great 
point  was  gained  in  the  redemption  of  Arthur  True,  and  in 
the  evolution  of  the  Sycamore  Dell. 


CHAPTER   X 

FOXHOUNDS  AND  SCHOOL  TAX 

/^■*^HREE  years  of  the  Flint  system  had  been  sufficient 
£1  to  arouse  an  interest  for  better  things  among  a 
^■■^  number  of  people  who  had,  for  years,  paid  little  or 
no  attention  to  school  affairs.  But  nothing  had  happened 
before  that  aroused  their  indignation  so  much  as  Jimmie 
Sharp's  cowardly  attempt  to  throw  Arthur  True  into  the 
creek.  They  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  how  it  might 
have  ended,  and  the  only  consolation  derived  from  the 
cruel  prank  was  the  fact  that  it  had  been  the  means  of 
ridding  the  district  of  a  pest  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Flint. 

Mr.  Sharp  saw  that  things  had  been  rather  overdone, 
if  he  were  to  hold  his  position  as  "boss"  in  the  community. 
So  he  began  to  search  for  a  campaign  issue  for  the  next 
election.  Issues,  like  trouble,  are  easily  found.  He  knew 
that  Mr.  True  and  some  others  were  in  favor  of  hiring 
good  teachers,  regardless  of  the  cost  so  long  as  it  was 
reasonable  at  all.  And  he  knew  that  Mr.  True  and  James 
Wright  were  in  favor  of  lengthening  the  school  term, 
which,  at  that  time,  was  only  five  months.  So  armed  with 
these  facts,  which  he  stretched  and  twisted  to  suit  the 
occasion,  he  went  forth  to  the  battle.  James  Wright  was 
again  his  opponent.  Mr.  Sharp  quietly  went  to  all  whom 
he  had  any  hopes  of  gaining  and  told  them  that  if  Mr. 
Wright  were  elected,  that  he  and  Mr.  True  would  spend 
so  much  money  they  would  all  be  ruined,  for  their  taxes 
would  "literally  eat  them  up." 
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This  ai  giiment  has  been  a  bugbear  to  the  best  school 
interests  since  the  foundation  of  our  free  school  system. 
lyCt  some  men  be  told  that  their  school  tax  is  likely  to  be 
increased  and  they  grow  alarmed  instantly.  For  they 
believe  (or  pretend  to  believe)  that  such  extravagance  is 
sure  to  bring  on  a  financial  depression  in  the  community, 
that  can  not  be  "lived  down"  by  years  of  thrift  and 
industry!  Mr.  Sharp  encountered  a  man  of  this  kind  in 
the  person  of  Sam  Slow.  A  few  evenings  before  election 
day  he  paid  Mr.  Slow  a  visit.  He  had  not  done  such  a  thing 
before  in  years,  and  after  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  Mr. 
Sharp  opened  the  subject  that  w^as  nearest  his  heart. 
"Well,  neighbor,"  he  said,  "l  guess  you  know  that  Jim 
Wright  is  a-goin'  to  run  fer  director  ag'in  this  time." 

"Yes,  I  had  hearn  somethin' like  that,"  replied  Mr. 
Slow. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  him  fer  a  director 
anyhow?" 

"Well,  now,  I  don't  hardly  know.  He  'pears  like  a 
fust  rate  kind  of  man,  but  I  don't  know  how  as  he  would 
do  fer  a  director." 

"Well,  I  tell  you  what  I  think — in  fact  I  know  it — if 
him  and  Benjamin  True  get  a  full  swipe  at  things  once, 
our  taxes  will  be  so  dogged  high  we  can't  pay  them.  The 
way  they  want  to  run  things  would  make  the  taxes  as  high 
ag'in  as  they  are  now.  I  tell  you,  neighbor,  people 
couldn't  stand  it;  it  would  literally  eat  them  up.  Jest 
think  about  it, "he  continued,  as  he  warmed  to  his  subject, 
"I  heard  Mr.  True  say  that  he  would  be  willin'  to  pay 
fifty  dollars  a  month  fer  a  teacher!  I  tell  you  ag'in  we 
can't  stand  it,  and  that's  what  you  will  get,  if  you  elect 
Jim  Wright,  as  shore  as  you're  borned.*' 
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Sam  Slow  was  sitting  with  open  mouth,  and  when  Mr. 
Sharp  ceased  speaking,  he  said:  "L,aws-a-mercy  that 
would  be  purt}^  steep,  and  I  have  got  all  that  I  can  see  to 
now.  If  they  aim  to  run  things  that  way,  I  shore  ain't 
fer  Jim  Wright." 

Mr.  Sharp  saw  his  advantage  and  did  not  fail  to  use 
it.  "No,  and  neighbor  that  ain't  all,"  he  replied.  "Of 
course  I  don't  want  it  to  go  no  further,  but  I  got  it  purty 
straight  that  Jim  Wright  said  he  wouldn't  vote  fer  a  man 
belongin'  to  your  party  under  no  consideration.  Now  if 
you  want  to  help  that  kind  of  a  man,  I  ain't  a  word  to  say. 
But  if  you  don't  want  to,  /';«  a-runnin'  and  if  I'm 
elected,  I'll  do  my  best  to  make  taxes  light,  and  to  save 
all  I  can  fer  the  deestrick." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Sharp  did  not  want  his  story 
to  become  public  property,  for  Mr.  Wright  had  never  said 
that  he  would  not  vote  for  a  man  "belongin'  to"  Mr. 
Slow's  party.  The  report,  which  was  whispered  in  more 
than  one  ear,  was  simply  a  fabrication  to  prejudice  voters 
against  an  honest  man.  And  Mr.  Sharp  is  not  the  only 
man  who  has  stooped  to  such  methods.  Stifling  intelligence 
and  appealing  to  political  prejudice  and  selfishness  are 
tricks  of  the  trade  very  often  used  by  despicable  politicians 
who  are  destitute  of  moral  qualifications,  and  who  are  as 
much  out  of  place  in  the  high  positions  which  they  too 
often  hold,  as  Hiram  Sharp  was  in  serving  as  director  in 
the  Sycamore  Dell.  And  Mr.  Sharp's  promise  to  save  all 
he  could  for  the  district  sounded  even  more  hj-pocritical 
than  his  appeal  to  Mr.  Slow's  political  affiliation.  For  did 
he  not  take  twenty-five  dollars  of  the  school  funds  for 
giving  Mr.  Flint  the  privilege  of  teaching  at  the  Sycamore 
Dell    and    did    he   not   pocket    twenty-five    dollars  of    the 
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people's  money  when  the  little  bell  was  bought  a  few  years 
before? 

Mr.  Slow  was  very  much  excited  about  his  taxes,  and, 
of  course,  did  all  he  could  to  prevent  their  being  doubled 
by  the    election    of   James    Wright!      Let    us    see    how    a 
doubling  of  this  man's  school  tax  would  have  effected  him. 
He  owned    forty    acres    of    poor    land,   which    was    poorl}^ 
stocked;  he  had  six  children  of  school  age;  and  he  was  the 
proud  possessor  of  two  of  the  best  foxhounds  to  be  found 
in    the    district!     The    items    of    his    tax    receipt,   for    the 
previous  year,  loomed  up  as  follows: 

Real  Estate  -         -         -         -         $2.08 

Personal,  -         -         -         -         -      1.32 

Dog,  ------    2.00 

Total,  -----  5.40 

Of  this  amount  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  was  school 
tax.  Six  children  schooled  for  five  months  for  one  dollar 
and  twenty  cents!  And  if  this  should  be  doubled,  it  would 
only  cost  forty  cents  for  each  child.  But  this  vast  amount 
must  not  be  spent  for  such  a  purpose!  Better  spend  it  for 
another  dog!  "Laws-a-mercy,  that  would  be purty  steep," 
wouldn't  it? 

Some  people  will  cheerfully  pay  two  dollars  a  year  on 
two  worthless  dogs,  feed  them  twenty  dollars  worth  of 
good  bread  and  meat,  and  then  almost  go  into  fits  if  their 
school  tax  amounts  to  anything  like  one  third  of  their  total 
taxation.     This  fact  is  deplorable,  but  it  is  a  fact. 

Hiram  Sharp  deceived  all  the  voters  he  could,  and  by 
taking  special  pains  to  get  all  his  relatives  to  the  polls,  he 
defeated  James  Wright  by  one  vote.  The  race  was  close 
and  exciting  for  an  affair  of  that  kind,  and  in  his  victory 
there  was    nothing    about    which    the  "biggest  taxpayer" 
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could  boast.  Mr.  Wright's  friends  were  disappointed,  bnt 
the  result  was  an  eye  opener  to  all  concerned,  and  those 
who  were  fighting  for  the  right  saw  that  much  had  been 
gained  and  believed  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
until  affairs  would  be  adjusted  to  their  satisfaction. 

Silas  Swift  was  hired  to  teach  the  school  the  next 
winter.  He  was  about  twenty  years  of  age  and  had  been 
reared  in  town.  He  had  spent  a  term  in  college,  where 
he  had  learned  a  few  sentences  of  Latin  which  he  never 
tired  of  rattling  off  at  every  opportunity.  It  was  his 
ambition  to  become  a  lawyer,  and  his  only  reason  for  con- 
descending to  take  charge  of  thirty  or  forty  little  "country 
brats"  for  a  period  of  five  months,  was  the  fact  that  he  was 
in  great  need  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  it  would  bring 
him!  This  would  go  a  long  way  toward  getting  a  diploma 
that  would  be  a  passport  into  a  life  of  ease,  wealth  and 
honor ! 

After  his  predecessor's  reign,  Mr.  Swift  did  not  find 
the  room  and  its  surroundings  at  all  in  harmony  with  the 
immaculate  clothes  he  was  wearing  when  he  went  into  the 
dingy  little  schoolhouse  on  the  first  morning  of  school. 
He  was  not  looking  for  work  and  he  spent  the  first  fifteen 
minutes  of  his  first  day  in  "rounding  up"  the  directors  for 
not  having  the  house  in  good  order.  He  told  the  children 
how  everything  was  done  in  the  city  and  at  the  college 
where  he  "was  educated,"  and  ended  his  speech  in  this 
pompous  style: 

"If  the  board  of  education  at  this  place  think  they 
have  hired  a  servant  to  do  janitor  work  and  other  forms  of 
menial  service,  they  are  very  much  mistaken.  I  will  in- 
struct the  youth  of  this  district,  but  I  will  not  do  any 
drudgery,  and  I  shall  take  the  first   opportunity  to  make 
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my  position  known  to  the  authorities  of  this  school.  They 
will  then  know  their  duty  and  we  will  have  a  most  excellent 
school,  as  I  have  been  to  college  and  am  thoroughly 
competent  to  instruct  you.  I  intend  to  organize  a  class  in 
L,atin  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  we  will  have  some  verj^ 
interesting  work.. ' ' 

As  soon  as  he  had  emptied  himself  of  his  college  lore, 
Mr.  Swift  attempted  to  teach  a  few  classes  which  had  not 
reached  the  point  where  Latin  could  be  used  to  any 
advantage.  It  soon  became  apparent  to  all  who  were  old 
enough  to  pay  any  attention,  that  Mr.  Swift  had  not  learned 
the  art  of  teaching  while  at  college.  But  this  fact,  if  it 
were  apparent  to  Mr.  Swift  at  all,  did  not  trouble  him  in 
the  least,  as  his  "salary"  was  his  only  object,  first,  last, 
and  all  the  time. 

The  young  teacher  from  the  city  took  the  "first 
opportunity"  to  lay  his  grievances  before  the  "authorities" 
of  the  school.  He  was  boarding  at  Mr.  Sharp's,  and  when 
he  reached  his  house  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  of 
school,  he  found  Mr.  Brown  there.  Mr.  Swift  informed 
these  two  directors  that  the  schoolhouse  was  in  bad 
condition,  and  asked  why  a  janitor  had  not  been  hired  to 
keep  everything  in  good  order. 

'' lamiterV  exclaimed  Mr.  Sharp.  "And  what  mout  a 
javiite}'  be,  I'd  luf  to  know?" 

After  learning  what  a  "jamiter"  is  for,  Mr.  Sharp  lost 
no  time  in  telling  Mr.  Swift  that  while  things  might  be  run 
in  town  as  he  said,  it  was  not  country  style,  and  that  he 
would  be  "obliged  to  do  his  own  cleanin'  up,"  if  any  of  it 
w^ere  done.  This  was  a  new  gospel  to  Mr.  Swift,  who 
thought  seriously  of  resigning,  then  and  there.  But  he 
thought    of    the    hundred  and  fifty  dollars  he  needed  and 
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must  have,  if  he  were  to  succeed  in  obtaining  his  diploma 
from  the  famous  law  school  which  he  intended  to  enter  the 
next  spring.  He  could  not  bear  to  lose  all  hope  of 
becoming  a  great  barrister  and  politician  and  this  alone 
held  him  to  his  post  of  duty.  He  actually  swept  the  floor 
a  few  mornings,  but  such  "drudgery''  was  not  at  all  in 
keeping  with  his  exalted  ideas  of  the  deeds  of  great  men, 
and    he    hired  Arthur  True  to  do  his  janitor  work. 

Mr.  Swift  might  have  known  that  the  path  of  a  country 
teacher  is  not  strewn  with  roses,  but  it  seems  that  he  did 
not,  and  after  he  paraded  all  his  college  wisdom  a  few 
times  and  discovered  the  fact  that  he  was  not  occupying  a 
"chair"  or  professorship  of  any  kind,  he  gave  up  the  idea 
of  introducing  any  high  school  subjects  and  settled  down 
to  a  systematic  wasting  of  time,  and  to  making  out  a 
schedule  at  the  end  of  each  month,  which  was  supposed  to 
entitle  him  to  his  thirty  dollars! 

As  he  did  not  expect  to  teach  another  term,  Mr. 
Swift  decided  to  let  things  drift  pretty  much  as  they  would, 
and  not  to  make  any  trouble  for  himself  by  interfering  with 
an}^  difficulty  the  pupils  might  have  with  each  other. 
Atid  while  he  was  very  lax  with  all,  it  would  not  be  correct 
to  say  that  he  did  not  have  any  "pets."  He  prided  him- 
self on  his  social  standing  "back  in  the  city,"  and  he 
greatly  missed  the  splendid  "socials"  in  which  he  so  much 
delighted.  To  enliven  his  weary  sojourn  in  the  Sycamore 
Dell,  he  managed  to  get  up  quite  a  flirtation  with  farmer 
Brown's  seventeen-year-old  daughter,  Melissa  Jane. 

This  was  not  hard  to  accomplish,  as  Melissa  Jane  was 
very  much  impressed  by  Mr.  Swift's  pretty  speeches. 
That  he  might  increase  his  chances  to  carry  on  his  courting, 
Mr.  Swift  originated  and   set  in  motion   a  series  of  parties 
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in  the  neighborhood.  Perhaps  you  know  as  much  about 
Professor  Swift  as  you  desire  to  know,  and  we  would  gladly 
dismiss  him  from  the  pages  of  our  story  and  send  him  to 
the  law  school,  and  from  there  to  Congress,  if  it  were  not 
for  an  incident  that  he  was  responsible  for,  and  which  had 
much  to  do  with  some  of  the  characters  of  this  story. 
But  as  his  work  was  not  without  serious  results,  we  must 
take  the  time  and  space,  in  our  next  chapter,  to  tell  you 
how  it  came  about. 


CHAPTER  XI 
A  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS 

3T  is  natural  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Swift's  mite  of  work 
was  stopped  when  he  opened  the  "social  season"  at 
S3'camore  Dell.  The  last  two  months  of  school  were 
given  to  parties  where  "Snap,"  "Shoot  the  Buffalo,"  and 
other  such  games  were  played.  The  larger  boys  and  girls 
enjo3^ed  these  occasions  immensely,  as  they  gave  them 
excellent  opportunities  to  be  together,  and  to  carry  on  their 
courting.  Mr.  Swift  considered  himself  a  bean  ideal  and 
was  just  as  attentive  to  Melissa  Jane  as  he  dared  to  be.  He 
was  afraid  he  would  lose  his  position  as  teacher,  if  he 
became  too  bold;  so  he  contented  himself  by  writing  notes 
and  taking  her  home  from  parties. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  great  enterprises  move. 
Sometimes  they  rise,  step  by  step,  and  stage  by  stage,  until 
they  reach  a  climax  which  stirs  the  heart  to  its  remotest 
depth,  and  then  they  decline  as  gradualh^  and  as  beautifully, 
until  the  beholder  stands  mystified  and  wonder-stricken, 
hardly  knowing  w^hether  he  has  witnessed  a  real  act  in  the 
drama  of  life,  or  has  merely  witnessed  a  vision,  and  is 
listening  to  the  dying  cadences  of  a  soul-thrilling  dream. 
Sometimes  they  rise  until  a  climax  of  intensity  is  reached, 
and  then,  bubble-like,  they  burst  and  leave  the  beholder 
with  nerves  unstrung  to  descend  the  height  unaided  and 
alone. 
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Mr.  Swift  blew  a  bubble  into  the  community  at 
Sycamore  Dell;  and,  bubble-like,  it  burst,  leaving  its 
beholders  discussing  the  nine  days  wonder. 

Arthur  True  was  still  doing  Mr.  Swnft's  janitor  work, 
and  one  day  after  school  was  dismissed  and  Arthur  was 
busy  with  his  sweeping,  Mr.  Swift  approached  him  and  asked 
if  he  would  carry  a  message  to  Mr.  Grey's.  Arthur  said  he 
would  do  so  with  pleasure,  (He  failed,  however,  to  state 
that  the  pleasure  did  not  come  from  carrying  the  message, 
but  from  going  to  Mr.  Grey's.) 

Mr.  Swift  handed  Arthur  one  of  the  daintiest  envelopes 
imaginable.  It  was  addressed  in  Mr.  Swift's  best  writing 
to  Miss  Daisy  Eee.  Arthur  was  requested  to  wait  for  the 
reply  which  Mr.  Swift  would  call  for  at  Arthur's  home. 
Miss  Lee,  who  was  an  orphan,  was  Olive  Grey's  nineteen- 
year-old  cousin  and  had  recently  come  to  make  her  home 
at  Mr.  Grey's.  She  was  pretty  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Swift 
learned  that  she  was  in  the  district,  he  made  it  convenient 
to  visit  Mr.  Grey's  family.  At  the  first  sight  of  the  young 
lady,  he  decided  that  Melissa  Jane  was  no  longer  worthy 
the  attentions  of  a  man  of  his  accomplishments. 

As  soon  as  Arthur  was  out  of  Mr.  Swift's  sight, 
curiosity  mastered  the  dwarfed  principle  of  manhood  that 
yet  remained,  and,  by  careful  work,  he  unsealed  the 
envelope  and  drew  out  the  note,  which  he  found  to  be  an 
eloquent  appeal  for  the  "pleasure"  of  Miss  Eee's  company 
to  the  party  that  was  to  be  given  that  night  at  Mr.  Smith's. 
When  Arthur  reached  Mr.  Grey's,  he  delivered  his  message 
in  true  Cavalier  style.  He  saw  that  Miss  Lee  had  company, 
and  learned  from  Olive  that  Mr.  Davis  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  her  cousin.  Miss  L,ee's  answer  to  the  note  was 
soon  ready  and  Arthur  started  for  home.     He  also  opened 
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this  note  and  found  a  polite  refusal  to  make  any  further 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Swift.  Arthur  decided  to  have 
some  fun  at  the  teacher's  expense.  He  wrote  a  very  neat 
message,  to  which  he  signed  Miss  Lee's  name,  telling  him 
that  he  would  be  expected  at  Mr.  Grey's  that  evening. 
He  put  this  note  into  the  envelope  and  sealed  it.  He  then 
wrote  a  note  and  signed  Melissa  Jane's  name  to  it.  He 
intended  to  give  this  to  Mr.  Swift  after  they  arrived  at  the 
party,  if  everything  worked  as  planned. 

Arthur  scarcely  had  time  to  reach  home  and  complete 
the  details  of  his  plot  before  the  teacher  arrived  for  the 
answer  to  his  note  to  Daisy  Eee.  Arthur  gave  him  the 
note  that  he  had  prepared  for  him  and  enjoyed  the  fun 
that  was  altogether  his  own,  as  he  saw  the  young  man's 
countenance  beam  with  pleasure  as  he  read  the  welcome 
words  which  he  supposed  had  come  from  the  heart  of  the 
maiden.  The  young  knight  could  hardly  wait  the  ap- 
pointed hour  to  swoop  down  upon  Mr.  Grey's  castle,  carry 
off  the  young  princess,  and  lead  her  into  Mr.  Smith's  home 
to  be  queen  of  the  ball,  while  he  was  the  envy  of  every 
young  man  present! 

As  eager  as  Mr.  Swift  was  to  enter  into  the  glory  of 
the  occasion,  Arthur  was  almost  as  impatient  to  see  the 
fun.  He  went  with  the  teacher  to  Mr.  Grey's  farmhouse 
and  saw  him  enter  with  a  confidence  that  brooked  no  delay. 
A  number  of  young  people,  including  Melissa  Jane,  had 
congregated  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  party 
together.  It  was  time  to  go  and  a  general  move  was  made 
for  the  door.  Mr.  Davis  and  Miss  L,ee  left  the  room 
together,  but  as  Mr.  Swift  had  the  assurance  in  writing 
that  he  was  expected,  he  took  Mr.  Davis  as  an  intruder 
and  boldly  walked   in  between  him   and  the  young  lady. 
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Both  the  j-oiing  people  stopped  and  looked  at  him  in 
astonishment.  He  saw  that  something  was  wrong  and  was 
perusing  his  college  vocabulary  for  something  to  say,  when 
Miss  Eee  said:      "Did  you  not  receive  my  note?" 

Mr.  Swift  managed  to  say  that  he  did.  "Then," 
replied  the  young  lady,  "that  is  sufficient.  Mr.  Davis,  we 
will  be  going." 

The  teacher  stood  there  before  that  tittering  crowd  of 
young  people,  inwardly  praying  that  the  earth  might  open 
and  swallow  him,  or  that  he  might  vanish  from  their  sight, 
like  Philip  of  old.  But,  with  the  thousands  of  other 
prayers  which  are  as  vain,  his  desires  could  not  be  answered, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  drink  the  cup  which  was  as  bitter  as 
the  one  he  had  quaffed  for  the  last  hour  was  sweet.  He 
was  so  stunned  that  he  hardly  knew  what  he  was  doing. 
It  never  occurred  to  him  once  that  the  note  which 'had  raised 
him  into  the  third  heaven  of  happiness,  was  a  forgery. 

He  was  strongly  tempted  to  go  home  at  once,  but  he 
was  ashamed  to  do  so.  He  was  also  ashamed  to  go  on  to 
the  party,  but  the  fighting  pride  which  possesses  most  of 
us  at  times  drove  him  on  and  he  arrived  at  Mr.  Smith's 
home.  But  he  did  not  enter  as  the  conqueror  enters;  he 
was  no  longer  the  social  lion! 

The  games  that  evening  were  not  so  interesting  to  Mr. 
Swift  as  usual,  and  he  kept  himself  in  the  background  as 
much  as  he  could.  He  had  decided  to  redeem  himself  as 
far  as  possible  by  his  attentions  to  Melissa  Jane.  He  was 
determined  to  show  the  young  lady  who  had  played  him 
false,  that  he  could  go  with  somebody.  If  Melissa  Jane  had 
known  this,  her  troubled  heart  would  have  been  greatly 
cheered;  but  she   supposed    that    her  days  of   bliss    were 
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ended,  and  that  her  future  was  to  be  only  a  dreary  desert, 
scorched  by  the  burning  thought  of  what  "might  have 
been." 

Arthur  had  noticed  that  Harry  Sharp  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  Mr.  Swift's  "indisposition,"  and  that  he  was  doing 
his  best  to  entertain  Melissa  Jane  himself.  Arthur  saw  a  good 
chance  to  get  Harry  and  the  teacher  into  trouble.  If  he 
could  do  this,  it  would  be  another  page  added  to  his 
history  of  triumphs  over  his  enemies.  This  was  taking 
revenge  with  a  vengeance,  but  Arthur  held  the  winning 
card,  and  he  was  determined  to  play  it.  He  watched  his 
chances  and  quietely  passed  his  note  to  Mr.  Swift.  The 
teacher  hoped  that  he  held  the  key  that  would  open  a  new 
triumph  for  him  and  turn  his  defeat  into  victory.  But  the 
first  glance  convinced  him  that  he  did  not  hold  a  message 
from  Daisy  L,ee.  He  read  the  following  words:  "Mr. 
Swift: — Since  you  have  been  trying  to  take  other  girls  to 
parties,  your  attentions  are  no  longer  desired  bj^me. 

Melissa  Jane  Brown." 

This  note  made  Mr.  Swift  mad.  Not  that  he  cared 
for  Melissa  Jane,  but  because  he  was  again  foiled  in  his 
plans.  He  became  very  distant  and  almost  rude  to  her. 
This  hurt  severely,  for  she  thought  the  last  golden  thread 
was  severed. 

The  young  people  were  preparing  to  go  home,  and 
Arthur  saw  that  it  was  time  to  play  his  last  card.  He  told 
Harry  Sharp,  in  a  very  confidential  way,  that  he  heard 
Melissa  Jane  say  that  she  hoped  Harry  would  take  her 
home  just  to  show  Mr,  Swift  that  he  could.  Harry  would 
not  have  believed  this  at  any  other  time;  but,  judging  from 
what  he  had  seen  that  evening,  he  could  not  doubt  it,  and 
when  Melissa  Jane  left  the  room   and   Mr.  Swift  was  not 
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there,  Harry  walked  off  with  her.  This  was  wormwood  to 
Melissa  Jane,  but,  as  she  said,  she  had  the  consolation  of 
showing  Mr.  Swaft  that  he  was  "not  the  only  fish  in  the 
stream."  Such  is  pride!  In  the  teacher's  agony,  he  was 
very  proud  of  one  thing;  it  was  dark  and  he  could  get 
away  unobserved. 

This  comedy  of  errors  happened  on  Friday  evening, 
and  the  next  Sunday  afternoon  Mr.  Davis  and  Miss  Lee 
were  quietly  married  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Grey.  When 
Arthur  heard  this,  he  was  so  tickled  at  the  trap  he  had  set 
for  Mr.  Swift  that  he  confided  his  secret  to  a  friend.  This 
friend  was  admonished  to  keep  the  secret,  but  he  soon 
discovered  that  he  could  not  do  it,  and  he  decided  to  tell  it 
to  some  one  who  could!  In  this  way  the  teacher  heard  of 
the  prank  that  Arthur  had  played  on  him,  and  on  Monday 
afternoon,  while  Arthur  was  alone  with  his  sweeping,  he 
undertook  to  get  even  with  him.  Mr.  Swift  was  very 
angry  and  took  an  offense  seriously,  for  once,  during  the 
whole  term  of  school.  He  told  Arthur  that  he  had  done  a 
mean  and  cowardly  thing. 

"If  I  have,  you  are  the  cause  of  it,"  replied  Arthur. 
"You  have  done  nothing  this  winter  but  show  out  and  spark 
the  girls,  and  you  got  what  you  deserved." 

This  merited  retort  struck  fire  and  the  teacher  replied: 
"I  have  sense  enough  to  manage  my  own  affairs  and  do 
not  need  any  advice  from  you  or  any  one  else." 

"Yes,"  said  Arthur,  "I  have  heard  it  said  that  'fools 
rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,'  and  you  are  the  best 
example  of  this  I  have  ever  seen." 

At  this  Mr.  Swift  decided  to  apply  the  lash,  but 
Arthur,  who  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  very  strong 
and  active  and  he  did  not  meekly  submit.     He  had  reached 
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the  point  where  honor  played  no  part  in  his  actions  so  long 
as  he  could  keep  those  actions  secret  from  his  father,  and 
when  Mr.  Swift  started  for  him,  with  pointer  in  hand,  the 
boy  dropped  the  broom  and  picked  up  a  small  stick  of 
wood  which  was  lying  near  the  stove.  This  was  unex- 
pected by  young  Swift,  and  he  did  not  have  the  courage  to 
meet  so  much  nerve  and  audacity  in  a  contest  requiring  grit 
and  muscle.  Neither  did  he  possess  that  rare  and 
commanding  personality  to  quell  the  rebellious  spirit 
manifested  by  Arthur  True.  He  made  a  feeble  effort  at 
playing  the  part  of  stern  commander,  but  the  effort  was 
indeed  so  feeble  that  it  only  revealed  his  weakness  the 
more,  and  the  boy  knew  that  the  bluff  was  complete.  So 
instead  of  complying  with  Mr.  Swift's  commands,  he  said: 
"Oh,  no,  I'll  not  put  down  my  club,  and  I'll  not  take  any 
whipping  from  you.  And  the  quicker  you  get  out  of  here 
and  let  me  alone,  the  better  for  you." 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  recent  years  about  the 
personality  of  the  teacher,  but  here  was  a  scene  that  proved 
that  the  personality  of  some  boys  counts  for  something. 
For,  after  a  little  blustering  which  only  made  his  weakness 
more  apparent,  Mr.  Swift  decided  to  take  Arthur  at  his 
word.  He  left  the  schoolhouse  that  day  feeling  that  he 
had  all  the  school  experience  he  wanted.  He  was 
almost  persuaded  on  the  night  of  the  party  at  Mr.  Smith's 
to  leave  the  district  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  he  was 
now  disgusted  with  the  whole  business  and  was  ashamed  to 
face  the  school  again  after  the  ridiculous  performances  of 
the  last  few  days.  The  more  he  reflected  over  his  signal 
failure  to  get  even  with  Arthur  True,  the  more  he 
dreaded  to  face  his  school,  for  he  imagined  that  Arthur 
would  tell    what    had    happened.     He    knew    that  he  had 
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already  made  himself  ridiculous,  and  fearing  that  every  one 
would  learn  that  he  was  a  coward,  and  that  he  had  been 
bluffed  by  a  schoolboy,  caused  him  to  become  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  himself,  and  to  decide  to  seek  a  more 
genial  atmosphere.  He  was  just  beginning  a  new  month, 
and  as  the  district  owed  him  but  little,  he  thought  it  a 
good  time  to  decamp.  After  every  one  else  had  gone  to 
bed  at  Mr.  Sharp's,  Mr.  Swift  packed  his  grip  and  left  like 
a  thief  in  the  night.  After  two  hours  of  weary  tramping, 
he  arrived  at  the  village,  and  the  next  day  he  reached  his 
home. 

The  children  were  all  at  the  schoolhouse  on  Tuesday 
morning  at  the  regular  time,  but  no  teacher  was  there.  As 
the  hours  wore  on  and  no  teacher  came,  the  children 
departed  for  home,  w^ondering  what  had  become  of  Mr. 
Swift.  Arthur  True  had  his  suspicions  and  could  have 
thrown  some  light  on  the  subject,  but  he  dared  not  face  his 
father  with  such  a  confession.  So  he  kept  his  secret  and 
many  years  passed  before  the  teacher's  sudden  flight  was 
explained. 

Mr.  Swift  went  to  the  law  school  and  staid  about  a 
month.  He  found  the  work  to  be  too  exacting  for  him 
and  decided  the  law  was  not  his  calling.  We  heard  from 
him  a  few  years  later,  and  he  was  still  a  beau  ideal  ^n^ 
was  enjoying  an  important  government  position;  that  is, 
he  was  spending  his  aged  father's  pension! 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  DAWN  OF  A  BRIGHTER  DAY 

/^■^HE  greatest  defect  in  conducting  our  schools  lies  in 
if  the  fact  that  so  manj^  parents  do  not  work  in 
^■*^  harmony  with  each  other  and  with  the  teacher. 
Dozens  of  schools  are  ruined  every  year  by  people  who 
will  not  discard  prejudice,  selfishness,  jealousy,  and 
preconceived  ideas,  and  work  for  the  common  good  of  the 
community.  A  patron  in  name  should  be  a  patron  in 
deed.  Of  course,  such  teachers  as  Flint  and  Swift  would 
never  make  a  success,  if  given  the  best  help  possible;  but 
how  long  would  they  be  in  the  profession,  if  every  one 
would  do  his  duty  at  all  times?  Or,  in  the  first  place, 
would  such  bunglers  ever  try  to  teach,  if  all  the  people 
worked  in  harmony  and  demanded  a  "square  deal"  for  all 
concerned? 

County  superintendents  are  held  responsible  for  a 
great  many  failures  which  should  be  charged  to  directors 
and  other  so-called  patrons  of  the  schools.  It  seems  that 
only  a  few  people  realize  their  influence  in  determining  the 
standard  by  which  our  teachers  are  measured.  So  long  as 
the  public  will  tolerate  Flints  and  Swifts,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  them  offering  their  worthless  service  on  the  school 
market.  But  when  the  public  decides  that  it  is  willing  to 
pay  for  first  class  material,  and  when  it  refuses  to  accept 
anything  else,  county  superintendents  will  be  able  to 
eliminate  the  undesirable  element  from  our  teaching  force. 
Improved    and    unified    public    sentiment    will    raise    the 
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standard  of  education;  and  the  demands  of  the  public,  if 
unified  and  persistent,  are  always  met.  If  this  condition 
prevailed,  teachers  would  depend  upon  their  merits  and 
not  upon  some  "pull,"  and  the  Flints  and  Swifts,  in  all 
their  shades  and  degrees,  would  soon  be  but  memories  of 
a  past  that  was  all  too  indulgent  with  them. 

No  doubt  there  will  always  be  a  class  of  people,  having 
more  or  less  influence,  who  will  oppose  what  is  best  for 
our  schools  and  all  they  represent.  But  this  number  can  be 
reduced  by  intelligent  work  on  the  part  of  those  who  fully 
realize  their  whole  duty  toward  the  children  and  the  worthy 
men  and  women  who  are  working  in  the  field  of  education. 
And  as  this  civilizing  work  advances,  the  real,  living 
teachers  will  meet  with  less  and  less  resistance,  and  their 
v^•ork  will  be  rewarded  with  success  commensurate  with 
their  efforts.  It  is  often  said  that  the  results  obtained  from 
any  term  of  school  are  in  exact  proportion  with  the  efforts 
which  are  put  into  that  school  by  the  teacher.  This  is  not 
true.  The  results  obtained  are  in  exact  proportion  -with 
the  efforts  of  the  teacher  /ess  the  evil  influences  against 
which  he  must  contend,  and  over  which  he  had  no  control. 
Much  energy  which  should  be  spent  in  actual  teaching  has 
to  be  used  in  policing  the  district.  The  teacher's  millennium 
will  have  arrived  when  he  can  travel  the  path  of  least 
resistance  and  yet  do  his  whole  duty. 

Much  good  has  been  done  by  an  intelligent  study  of 
pedagogy;  but  this  is  only  the  teacher's  side  of  the  question. 
We  repeat  that  the  chief  defect  in  conducting  the  common 
schools  is  not  due  so  much  to  a  dearth  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  average  teacher,  but  to  a  false  and  unreason- 
able attitude  of  a  very  large  number  of  taxpayers.  We  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  this  statement  is  likely  to  be  severely 
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criticised  by  some  who  are  crying  with  loud  voices  and  much 
fer\"or  for  "trained  teachers."  But  the  evil  which  we  have 
pointed  out  must  be  remedied  before  even  a  trained  teacher 
can  hope  to  accomplish  very  much.  The  wisest  teacher 
can  do  but  little  so  long  as  half  the  people  of  a  district 
hamper  him  in  his  work  by  the  methods  of  Hiram  Sharp, 
and  by  the  dozens  of  other  abominable  ways  which  are  in 
vogue.  What  is  needed  in  a  large  number  of  districts  is  a 
school  for  the  parents.  And  this  should  be,  in  many 
instances,  a  reform  school. 

Mr.  Brown's  term  as  director  expired  in  the  spring 
after  the  fiasco  of  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Sharp,  remembering 
how  near  he  came  to  meeting  his  Waterloo  one  year  before, 
used  his  utmost  skill  and  chicanery  to  have  Mr.  Brown 
re-elected.  But  the  tide  of  discontent  had  been  brought  to 
its  highest  point  by  the  embryo  lawyer,  and  this  tide  was 
taken  at  its  flood  with  the  result  that  William  Grey  led  the 
progressives  on  to  victory;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  years, 
the  Sycamore  Dell  contained  two  directors  who  were  worthy 
of  bearing  the  name. 

There  was  rejoicing  in  many  homes  when  the  result  of 
the  election  became  known.  But  Mr.  Sharp  did  not 
rejoice,  for  he  realized  that  his  days  of  supreme  rule  were 
finished.  However,  there  was  one  consolation  left  to  him. 
He  had  two  years  in  which  he  could  hamper  Mr.  True  and 
Mr.  Grey  in  their  work  of  redeeming  the  boys  and  girls 
from  the  snares  and  pitfalls  he  had  helped  to  set  for  them 
by  his  detestable  ways  of  dealing  with  the  school. 

As  soon  as  the  election  was  over,  the  two  directors 
decided  a  few  points  of  importance  in  regard  to  the  school. 
Chief  among  these  was  the  hiring  of  a  teacher  for  the  next 
term.     Mr.  Strong,  who  had  been  refused  two  years  before, 
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had  taught  two  very  successful  schools  m  a  near-by  district, 
and  was  notified  b}-  Mr.  True  that  his  services  were 
desired  at  Sycamore  Dell,  if  he  wanted  the  school  at  fifty 
dollars  per  month.  Mr.  Strong  accepted  the  offer  and 
signed  a  contract  to  teach  a  seven  month's  term.  This  was 
a  new  chapter  added  to  the  school  history  of  that  part  of 
the  country.  The  law  only  required  the  teaching  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  days,  and  to  add  two  months  which  were 
not  absolutely  demanded  bj^  law  was  certainl}'  a  new 
doctrine  to  anything  ever  taught  in  that  community. 

Mr.  Sharp  and  a  few  other  calamity  howlers  predicted 
the  ruin  of  the  entire  countrj^  if  such  methods  were  not 
stopped  without  delay.  They  raised  such  a  howl  about 
spending  so  much  money  on  the  school,  that  some  of  the 
thoughtless  almost  regretted  that  such  extravagant  directors 
had  ever  been  elected!  The  two  directors  reminded  all 
who  spoke  to  them  about  the  matter,  that  it  was  much 
better  to  spend  fifty  dollars  per  month  for  seven  months,  if 
they  were  getting  good  service,  than  to  throw  away  from 
thirty  to  fort3^-five  dollars  per  month,  for  a  period  of  five 
months,  on  such  teachers  as  Mr.  Flint  and  Mr.  Swift. 

This  argument  does  not  contain  any  profound  phil- 
osophy, but,  simple  as  it  is,  it  seems  that  some  people  will 
never  understand  it;  and  the  way  such  people  "strain  at  a 
gnat  and  swallow  a  camel,"  is  certainly  not  the  least  of  the 
mysteries  of  human  life.  So  long  as  such  men  as  Hiram 
Sharp  and  Newton  Flint  are  in  charge  of  school  affairs, 
the  money  that  is  spent  by  them,  and  for  them,  is  worse 
than  wasted.  But  all  money  that  is  spent  in  maintaining 
the  right  kind  of  schools,  is  sure  not  to  go  like  the  buried 
talent,  but  will,  in  some  way,  be  restored  to  the  one  who 
spends  it,  with  interest  ten-fold. 
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Spring  passed,  summer  waned,  and  the  early  days  of 
September  found  school  again  in  session  at  Sycamore 
Dell.  Knowing  the  difficulties  under  which  he  must 
labor,  Mr.  Strong  began  his  work  carefully  and  with 
a  determination  to  succeed.  He  was  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  prejudice,  partiality,  and  perhaps  ignorance, 
had  been  the  cause  of  so  many  failures  in  the  school 
he  was  undertaking  to  teach.  He  also  knew  what  a  task 
it  is  to  repair  the  wrecks  made  by  preceding  workmen. 

A  little  extra  work  on  the  part  of  two  of  the  directors 
and  a  few  of  the  wide-awake  patrons,  brought  forth 
a  goodly  number  of  boys  and  girls  on  the  first  morning 
of  school.  Mr.  True,  Mr.  Grey,  and  a  few  other  parents 
honored  the  occasion  with  their  presence,  and  in  this 
way  showed  their  interest  in  both  teacher  and  pupils. 
If  more  of  this  kind  of  work  were  done,  the  patrons 
and  teachers  would  become  much  better  acquainted, 
and  a  better  school  sentiment  would  be  the  result. 

After  the  bell  rang  and  the  room  became  quiet, 
Mr.  Strong  took  his  place  before  the  pupils  and  made 
them  a  short  but  very  sensible  and  encouraging  talk. 
He  assured  them  that  he  would  do  his  best  to  teach 
a  good  school,  and,  knowing  that  his  efforts  alone  could 
not  bring  full  success,  he  asked  for  the  assistance  of  the 
pupils  and  their  parents. 

There  was  no  boasting  nor  other  frothy,  meaningless 
nothings  in  this  speech,  and  the  children  instinctively  felt 
that  they  were  not  in  the  presence  of  another  Mr.  Swift, 
but  in  the  presence  of  a  man  of  ability,  character,  and 
individuality.  The  two  directors  spoke  a  few  words  of 
encouragement  to  the  school  and  then  listened  to  the 
recitations   until    noon.     They    went    home    feeling    that 
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a  new  era  had  dawned  upon  their  school,  and  that 
the  morning's  sun  was  rising  to  cast  its  healing  beams 
over  the  children  of  the  Sycamore  Dell. 

We  have  said  before  that  this  hope— this  longing 
for  the  ideal — is  a  wonderful  thing.  If  the  better  part 
of  the  human  race  were  not  constantly  hoping  for  the  best 
things  in  life,  and  working  for  them,  in  a  few  short  years 
the  woeful  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  Sycamore  Dell 
would  have  the  upper  hand  everywhere.  And  while 
this  pursuit  of  the  ideal  is  one  of  the  richest  foods 
of  the  human  heart,  it  must  be  remembered  that  many 
discouragements  and  disappointments  are  met  before 
the  goal  is  reached  and  the  prize  is  won.  But  the 
overcoming  of  obstacles  is  the  prime  test  and  development 
of  character,  and  these  barriers  which  are  cast  into  our 
path  should  only  make  us  more  determined  to  succeed ,  and 
to  transplant  into  the  fields  of  the  accomplished  the  things 
which  were  once  growing  in  the  realms  of  the  unattained. 

So  if  the  people  who  are  expecting  so  much  of  Mr. 
Strong  and  his  school,  and  who  think  all  their  troubles 
are  over  because  a  good  teacher  and  two  good  directors 
are  in  charge  of  affairs,  do  not  see  their  fondest  hopes  fully 
realized,  we  need  not  be  surprised.  For,  as  Mr.  Strong 
had  told  them,  it  takes  more  than  a  teacher  and  a  few 
loyal  parents  and  children  to  make  a  school  what  it  should 
be.  It  takes  the  teacher,  all  the  parents,  and  all  the 
children,  working  in  perfect  harmony  to  secure  the  best 
results.  After  all  that  had  happened  during  the  last 
four  years,  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
whole  school  would  be  redeemed,  in  a  single  year,  from 
the  depths  into  which  it  was  cast,  if  indeed  a  complete 
redemption  were  ever  possible. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

A  MORAL  VICTORY 

^^j/IMMIE  SHARP  did  not  attend  school  until  several 
^1  weeks  had  passed,  and  Arthur  True  was  the  chief 
/md^  center  of  the  mischief.  And,  while  he  was  a 
contant  tease  and  a  torment  to  his  playmates,  he  had 
some  very  warm  friends  among  them.  Mr.  Strong,  also, 
was  attracted  by  that  magnetic  atmosphere  that  surrounded 
the  boy,  and  he,  too,  liked  him  in  spite  of  all  his  faults. 
Arthur  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  this,  and  it  caused 
him  to  over-estimate  his  advantage.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  his  school  experience  had  taught  him 
that  a  "stand  in"  with  the  teacher  meant  license  to  do  as 
one  pleased.  But  he  was  yet  to  learn  that  all  teachers 
are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  same  gauge. 

In  the  opening  exercises  Mr.  Strong  told  many 
stories  of  Lincoln  and  other  great  men,  showing  that 
merit  alone  will  win,  and  that  if  one  is  to  be  a  success 
in  life,  he  must  make  his  foundations  sure  while  young; 
and  that  the  school  is  the  forge  where  these  foundations  are 
wrought.  These  stories,  told  as  they  were  with  the 
teacher's  intense  earnestness,  made  a  good  impression  on 
nearly  all  the  pupils,  but  were  lost  on  the  seared  con- 
science of  Arthur  True.  Mr.  Strong  obser^'ed  this  with 
regret.  It  meant  that  if  he  reached  Arthur  at  all,  it 
would  be  through  some  medium  more  strenuous  than 
good  examples  and  stories  of  people  who  had  won  through 
honesty  and  industry. 
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One  morning  Mr.  Strong  told,  in  a  very  charming 
way,  the  storj^  of  Lincoln's  boyhood  days.  He  told  of 
his  industry,  his  inexorable  honesty,  his  kindness,  and 
his  ambition  and  struggles  for  an  education.  To  give 
point  to  his  story,  and  to  show  the  results  of  such  qualities 
in  Lincoln,  the  youth,  he  pictured  for  them  Lincoln, 
the  man.  To  show  Mr.  Strong  how  his  story  had  affected 
him,  Arthur  put  in  an  unusual  amount  of  time  that 
morning  in  tormenting  Henry  Wright,  who  was  his  seat 
mate  and  one  of  the  best  boys  in  school.  Arthur  whispered 
to  him,  pulled  his  hair,  hid  his  books,  and  did  his  best 
to  make  Henry's  life  a  burden  to  him.  Arthur  also  threw 
a  few  paper  wads  across  the  room,  wrote  a  note  or  two, 
and  made  himself  ugly  and  disagreeable  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  He  thought  he  was  unobserved  in  his  mischief. 
But  in  this  he  was  much  mistaken,  for  Mr.  Strong 
was  a  close  observer  of  all  that  happened  in  his  school. 

Arthur  kept  up  his  meanness  until  nearly  noon  before 
Mr.  Strong  said  anything  to  him  about  it.  The  history 
class  was  called,  and  all  but  Henry  Wright  arose  in  good 
order  and  proceeded  to  the  recitation.  Henry  attempted 
to  rise,  but  met  with  no  success.  By  this  time  the  teacher 
and  all  the  pupils  were  watching  him,  and  he  made  another 
desperate  but  vain  attempt  to  get  out  of  his  seat.  Mr. 
Strong  then  went  to  the  boy's  assistance  and  found  that 
he  was  tied,  hard  and  fast,  with  a  strong  cord.  The 
teacher  cut  the  cord,  and  the  boy  took  his  place  in 
the  class.  While  Henry  had  been  laboring  with  the 
"Patroons"  and  "Peter  Stuyvesant,"  Arthur  had  carefully 
passed  the  cord  under  his  suspenders  and  tied  him  to 
the  seat. 
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Ail  this  was  verj^  funny  to  the  children  and  caused 
a  general  outbreak  of  merriment.  As  there  was  only  one 
who  could  have  tied  Henry,  Arthur  made  no  attempt 
to  deny  his  guilt.  Mr.  Strong  looked  him  straight  in  the 
eye  and  said:  "Arthur,  I  advise  you  to  behave  j^ourself 
better  than  you  have  been  doing,  for  I  will  not  stand 
any  more  of  j^our  foolishness." 

This  was  all  that  was  said,  and  Arthur,  thinking 
that  the  teacher  was  ver}^  easj^  decided  to  try  him  again. 
This  time  poor  little  Bennie  Jones  was  selected  as  the 
victim  of  his  torment.  Just  before  the  bell  rang  after  the 
noon  recess,  Arthur  resorted  to  the  old  trick  of  bending 
a  pin  and  placing  it  in  Bennie's  seat  so  the  unsuspecting 
boy  would  sit  down  upon  it.  Arthur  was  very  sly  in 
his  work  and  was  in  his  place,  ready  for  the  fun,  when 
the  bell  rang.  Bennie  came  briskly  into  the  room  from  his 
play  and,  schoolboy  fashion,  dropped  heavily  into  his 
seat.  But  painful  was  the  drop,  and  loud  the  cry 
that  Bennie  uttered  as  he  leaped  from  his  seat,  like  one 
shot  from  a  catapult. 

The  room  was  again  in  a  tumult.  No  one  else  seemed 
to  enjoy  Bennie's  uncomfortable  experience  so  much  as 
Arthur  True.  He  clapped  his  hands  and  shouted  for  joy, 
as  poor  Bennie  rubbed  his  wound,  and  the  tears  rolled 
from  his  eyes.  Mr.  Strong  quieted  the  room  with  one 
gesture  of  the  hand  and  asked  Arthur  if  he  knew  who  was 
responsible  for  the  shameful  prank  which  had  been  played 
at  the  expense  of  Bennie's  comfort  and  the  player's  sfense 
of  honor.  Arthur  said  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it, 
except  that  it  was  very  fuyiny!  Onlj^  two  or  three  had 
seen  Arthur  at  his  mischievous  work  and  these  said 
nothing.     Mr.  Strong    was    very    anxious   to    know    the 
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guilty  one.  He  had  learned  that  Olive  Grey  was  the 
embodiment  of  truth  and  honor,  and  he  knew  that,  if 
directly  asked,  she  would  tell  who  did  it  if  she  knew. 
So  after  asking  several  others  without  learning  what 
he  wanted  to  know,  he  asked  Olive  if  she  knew  who 
put  the  pin  in  Bennie's  seat.  Olive  looked  at  Arthur  and 
hung  her  head.  The  boy  knew  that  the  truth  would  be 
told.  He  cared  less  for  that  than  for  the  fact  that  Olive 
knew  of  his  guilt  and  that  he  had  lied  about  it.  Not 
without  an  effort  the  little  girl  raised  her  eyes  to  the 
teacher's  face  and  replied,  "Arthur  did  it." 

The  teacher  looked  at  Arthur  and  said:  "it  is  bad 
enough  to  play  such  a  cruel  prank  on  any  one,  but 
it  is  much  worse  to  lie  about  it  to  your  playmates  and 
teacher."  Arthur  blushed  scarlet  and  his  eyes  snapped 
in  anger,  but  the  teacher  continued:  "I  warned  you, 
less  than  two  hours  ago,  not  to  try  any  more  of  your  pranks, 
and  now  you  must  suffer  the  consequences  of  j^our  folly." 

Mr.  Strong  did  not  believe  in  whipping  so  long 
as  some  other  plan  would  do  as  well,  but  he  had  exhausted 
his  resources  in  trying  to  cure  Arthur  of  his  disease, 
and  he  thought  that  a  whipping  would  do  him  good.  As 
he  believed  in  striking  while  the  iron  is  hot,  and  in  letting 
each  pupil  have  the  benefit  of  the  experiences  of  all  the 
others,  he  did  not  wait  until  school  was  dismissed  for 
the  day,  but  called  Arthur  out,  then  and  there,  and  gave 
him  a  good  whipping.  The  boy's  temper  was  up  and  he 
grabbed  the  hickory  with  one  hand  and  struck  Mr.  Strong 
in  the  face  with  the  other.  But  he  was  soon  convinced 
of  his  mistake,  for  he  was  forced  into  a  corner,  where 
he  was  soundly  whipped.  When  Mr.  Strong  thought  that 
his  duty  was  performed,  he  told  Arthur  to  take  his  seat. 
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The  school  was  very  quiet  while  this  was  taking  place, 
and  a  careful  observer  could  have  seen  two  big  tears  trickling 
down  Olive  Grey's  cheeks  and  falling  upon  her  book, 
as  she  thought  that  she  had  been  the  cause  of  her  friend's 
whipping.  But  the  truth  is  golden,  and  she  would  not  lie, 
even  for  Arthur. 

Arthur  sulked  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  took 
his  books  home  that  evening.  His  experience  had  been 
sufficient  to  teach  him  that  Mr.  Strong  was  no  respecter 
of  persons,  and  that  he  would  not  tolerate  his  unreasonable 
pranks.  This  had  caused  him  to  decide  to  quit  school. 
He  went  home  that  day  by  the  lower  pasture  to  water  the 
cattle,  and  he  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Strong  went  from 
the  schoolhouse  directly  to  Mr.  True's.  But  such  was  the 
case.  He  told  Arthur's  parents  exactly  what  had  happened. 
They  were  very  much  surprised  to  hear  of  their  son's 
degeneracy  and  were  visibly  affected  by  Mr.  Strong's 
story.  When  Arthur  got  home  he  told  his  parents  that 
he  had  received  an  unmerciful  whipping  for  nothing,  and 
that  Mr.  Strong  was  no  better  than  "old  Flint"  had  been. 
He  told  a  long  story  that  would  have  done  credit  to  Jimmie 
Sharp's  best  efforts,  and  ended  by  declaring  that  his  school 
days  were  over. 

Arthur's  father  and  mother  knew  that  the  schools 
for  the  last  few  years  had  been  worse  than  failures,  but 
never  before  had  their  boy's  true  character  been  stripped 
of  its  mask  and  revealed  to  them  in  its  most  frightful 
form.  As  Arthur  told  his  falsehoods  and  showed  the 
most  hideous  results  of  the  work  of  some  of  his  teachers 
and  neighbors,  he  was  piercing  loving  hearts  with  daggers 
more  cruel  than  those  pointed  with  the  sharpest  steel. 
His  mother  was  shedding  bitter  tears,  and   Mr.  True  was 
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trying-  to  control  the  emotions  of  his  deep,  quiet  nature. 
Arthur  had  never  seen  his  parents  so  affected,  and  he 
thought  that  his  story  had  touched  the  depths  of  their 
hearts  and  won  their  warmest  sympathy.  Indeed  he  had 
touched  their  hearts,  but  not  in  the  way  he  supposed,  for 
after  a  moment's  silence,  Mr.  True  said  to  him: 

"Arthur,  look  at  your  mother.  Do  you  know  why 
she  weeps?  I  will  tell  you.  You  have  brought  shame 
and  sorrow  to  her  by  your  unmanly  conduct  toward  your 
teacher  and  schoolmates,  and  by  the  lies  you  have  so 
shamefully  and  brazenly  told  us.  Have  we  taught  you 
to  treat  your  playmates  as  you  have  to-day?  Have  we 
taught  you  to  lie  to  your  teacher,  and  to  strike  him 
in  the  face  when  he  attempts  to  correct  you?  Oh,  the  shame 
of  it  all!" 

The  Arthur  True  that  should  have  been,  and  the  one 
that  was  intended  to  be,  was  touched,  and  he  crossed  the 
room  and  knelt  by  his  mother's  chair.  Mrs.  True  put 
her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  there  in  the  stillness  of 
that  room.  Arthur  came  to  himself  and  was  silently 
forgiven  for  the  anguish  he  had  caused  his  father  and 
mother.  Oh,  the  depth  and  the  power  of  such  a  mother's 
love! 

After  the  tension  was  somewhat  relieved,  Mr.  True 
continued:  "We  were  aware,  before  you  told  us,  that  you 
had  been  whipped,  for  Mr.  Strong  was  here  immediately 
after  school  and  told  us  all  about  it.  And,  my  boy,  I  am 
glad  that  you  have  a  teacher  this  winter  who  is  a  gentle- 
man, and  who  can  meet  the  requirements  of  the  school. 
I  can  never  do  much  for  you  in  any  other  way,  and  I  wish 
to  give  you   a  good   education  if  you  will   take  it.     You 
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have  a  splendid  teacher,  and  I  hope  you  will  avail  yourself 
of  everj'  opportunity  and  grow  up  to  be  a  man  who  will 
not  be  a  disgrace  to  your  father  and  mother.  So  your 
story  is  vain  and  worse  than  useless,  for  you  will  go  back 
to  school  to-morrow  as  usual." 

Arthur  went  to  bed  early,  but  not  to  sleep.  He  had 
learned  a  lesson  about  his  teacher  and  his  father,  and 
he  was  honest  enough  when  his  better  nature  could  be 
touched  to  admit  the  justice  of  all  that  had  been  done. 
He  remembered  the  teacher's  patience  and  the  lessons  he 
had  tried  to  teach  by  example  and  by  precept,  and  in  his 
heart  of  hearts  he  respected  Mr.  Strong  more  for  what 
he  had  done,  than  if  he  had  left  it  undone.  Then,  too, 
he  remembered  the  painful  look  on  Olive  Grey's  face 
as  she  bravely  told  the  truth  that  proved  his  undoing 
(or  was  it  that?),  and  after  two  or  three  hours  of  tossing 
and  turning,  he  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep. 

Arthur  did  not  awake  next  morning  until  his  father 
called  him.  He  w^as  still  troubled.  He  had  told  his 
companions  that  he  would  not  go  to  school  any  more, 
and  that  he  would  get  even  with  Mr.  Strong.  He  had 
behaved  in  a  shameful  manner  and  had  even  lied  to  his 
teacher  and  to  his  parents.  For  the  first  time  he  realized 
his  condition  and  knew  that  he  should  go  back  and  do 
his  best  to  make  amends  for  his  conduct.  But  that  pride 
which  has  been  fatal  to  so  many,  was  struggling  wnth 
duty  and  seemed  to  be  the  conqueror.  Arthur  thought 
if  he  could  stay  at  home  a  few  days,  he  could  then  face 
teacher  and  pupils  with  better  grace.  But  his  father  had 
told  him  that  he  must  go  to  school  that  day,  and  he 
knew  that  he  meant  it. 
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Breakfast  was  over,  the  morning's  work  was  done, 
and  the  school  bell  was  ringing.  October's  sun  had  risen 
in  all  his  glor}-;  autumn's  flowers  were  scattering  to  the 
breeze  their  sweetest  fragrance;  the  little  birds  were 
singing  their  merriest  songs,  but  Arthur's  heart  was  not 
gay.  He  fancied  that  he  hated  Mr.  Strong  and  despised 
himself.  How  would  he  behave  toward  the  teacher?  But 
his  question  would  soon  be  answered,  for  Mr.  Strong 
was  watching  for  him  and  met  him  before  he  reached 
the  playground. 

"Good  morning,  Arthur.  The  boys  said  you  were 
not  coming  back  any  more,  and  I  was  very  anxious  about 
you."  This  pleasant  and  honest  greeting  was  so  unex- 
pected that  iVrthur  could  find  nothing  to  say  in  reply, 
and  Mr.  Strong  continued:  "I  am  sure  when  you  study 
the  matter  over  carefully,  you  will  not  let  our  little  difficulty 
of  yesterday  sever  our  friendship  and  interfere  with  your 
schooling.  For,  Arthur,  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
you.  You  have  a  mind,  which,  with  the  proper  training, 
may  become  brilliant  and  very  useful.  You  are  liked 
by  your  companions,  and  you  should  strive  to  be  worthy 
of  the  respect  of  all  with  whom  you  come  in  contact. 
I  assure  you  that  I  am  your  friend,  and  that  I  desire 
to  retain  you  as  mine. ' ' 

As  the  teacher  ceased  speaking,  Arthur  raised  his 
eyes,  which  showed  just  the  faintest  trace  of  tears,  and 
said,  "Mr.  Strong,  if  you  will  forgive  me,  I  promise  to  do 
my  best  from  now  on."  This  was  the  first  moral  victory 
ever  won  by  this  victim  of  school  tyranny,  and  who  will 
say  that  a  wise  teacher  and  wise  parents  were  not  the 
cause  of  it? 


CHAPTER    XIY 

MORE  METHODS  AND  DEVICES 

RTHUR  meant  to  keep  his  promise  and  went  to 
work  with  determination.  As  Mr.  Strong  had 
told  him,  his  mind  was  bright  and  he  learned 
rapidly.  The  teacher  was  highly  pleased  with  Arthiir's 
resolution,  and  threw  himself  into  his  work  with  a  zeal  that 
was  inspiring.  He  desired  above  all  things  to  retain 
the  advantage  he  had  gained  over  Arthur,  and  to  hold 
his  interest  unabated.  To  do  this  he  put  his  utmost 
skill  into  the  work.  Things  which  before  had  been 
merely  "the  lesson,"  now  became  alive  with  interest 
to  Arthur,  and  the  fact  dawned  upon  him  that  he  was 
under  the  guidance  of  an  artist. 

All  of  the  boys  and  girls  soon  noticed  that  Mr. 
Strong's  methods  of  teaching  were  entirely  different  from 
the  methods  of  Mr.  Flint  and  Mr.  Swift.  Instead  of 
having  his  pupils  skim  over  the  work  and  scoop  up  a  lot  of 
definitions  and  rules,  he  taught  them  principles.  The  how 
was  not  made  the  end  of  his  instruction,  but  rather 
a  means  to  the  end;  while  the  why  of  things  was  made 
the  leading  point  in  all  his  instruction.  He  considered 
that  the  rules  of  arithmetic  or  grammar  are  of  but  little 
practical  value  unless  the  principles  upon  which  they 
are  built  are  clearly  understood.  It  was  the  development 
of  these  principles  that  added  flavor  to  the  recitation 
and  clothed  his  teaching  with  the  spirit  of  life.  This 
sensible  way   of  teaching  aroused  a   keen   interest   in  the 
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work,  and  the  kind,  pleasant  disposition  of  Mr.  Strong- 
won  the  hearts  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  his  school. 

It  was  through  the  reading  that  Mr.  Strong  first 
showed  his  genius  as  a  teacher.  The  way  he  taught  this 
important  subject  was  a  revelation  to  Arthur  True.  Be- 
fore, Arthur  had  considered  reading  as  a  business  necessity 
only.  But  when  Mr.  Strong,  day  after  day,  revealed 
to  him  the  thoughts,  the  aspirations,  and  the  very  heart 
throbs  of  the  classic  writers,  a  vast  mine  of  wealth,  more 
precious  than  rubies,  was  opened  to  his  awakened  life. 
What  before  had  been  nothing  but  word  pronunciation 
to  Arthur,  became  fountains  of  knowledge  and  enjoyment, 
watering  the  parched  soil  of  his  desert  life.  He  had 
received  the  key  that  opens  the  doors  of  the  past,  that  the 
reader  may  enter  and  become  acquainted  with  the  thoughts 
and  the  deeds  of  the  people  of  former  ages.  This  boy, 
who  had  entered  school  nine  years  before  with  the  con- 
fidence of  innocent  childhood,  and  whose  lovable  nature 
had  been  crushed  and  deformed,  had  at  last  received  the 
inspirational  touch.  His  natural  love  for  the  good  and 
the  beautiful  which  had  so  long  lain  dormant,  was  awakened 
to  active  life,  and,  through  the  reading,  he  learned  to 
see,  hear,  and  feel,  as  the  writer  saw,  heard,  and  felt. 

Mr.  Strong  was  surprised  when  he  learned  how  little 
of  his  pupils,  who  had  "gone  through"  the  history  two  some 
or  three  times,  really  knew  about  the  subject.  They  knew 
practically  nothing  about  the  real  causes  and  conditions 
that  brought  about  the  great  scourge  of  civil  war.  To 
this  class  the  one  word  slavery  explained  the  whole  thing. 
It  was  generally  understood  that  the  people  of  the  South 
owned  slaves  on  account  of  pure  meanness,  and  that 
the   people   of   the   North   were   all   too  good  to  indulge 
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in  such  wickedness.  They  considered  that  Eincohi  was 
elected  for  the  sole  purpose  of  freeing  the  slaves  and 
encoAiraging  the  people  of  the  North  in  a  great  war 
on  the  people  of  the  South. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  saj^  that  the  class  was 
interested,  when  Mr.  Strong  began  to  show  them  the  true 
reason  why  slavery  flourished  in  the  South,  but  not  in 
the  North.  It  was  very  interesting  to  study  the  geography" 
of  the  country,  and  to  see  that  the  New  England  States, 
with  their  mountains,  rivers,  vast  mineral  wealth,  and 
climatic  conditions,  were  not  adapted  to  agriculture, 
but  were  pre-eminently  fitted  for  manufacturing.  These 
boys  and  girls  could  see  that  manufacturing  required 
skilled  labor  which  the  negro  was  not  at  all  prepared 
to  do;  and,  therefore,  neither  his  service  nor  presence  was 
desired  in  New  England  to  any  great  extent.  Then  it 
was  just  as  simple  to  see  that  the  first  states  to  be  settled 
in  the  warm  Atlantic  coast  plain  would  be  agricultural, 
and  that  they  would  produce  much  cotton  and  tobacco. 
This  did  not  require  skilled  labor,  and  the  services  of 
the  negro,  who  was  especiall}'  adapted  to  this  warm 
climate,  were  very  profitable  to  the  rich  plantation 
owners. 

After  Mr.  Strong  had  explained  this  simple  and 
natural  condition,  which  depended  on  the  geography 
of  the  country,  and  not  on  the  children's  theory  that 
the  Northern  people  were  good  and  the  Southern  people 
bad.  he  had  an  easj^  and  enjoyable  time  leading  them  on, 
step  by  step,  and  showing  them  how  the  two  sections 
fought  for  power  as  the  country  was  developed  and  new 
states  added  to  the  Union. 

At   last  the    question    of    why    slavery   flourished    in 
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the  South  and  not  in  the  North  was  settled,  and  the 
memorable  period  of  strife  and  bloodshed  was  reached. 
For  the  first  time  the  class  learned  to  distinguish  between 
the  direct  and  indirect  causes  of  the  war,  and  learned  that 
it  was  inaugurated  to  bring  back  into  the  Union  the 
seceded  states,  and  not  to  free  the  slaves;  and  that  the 
great  proclamation  which  did  this  noble  deed  was  a  work 
of  necessity  as  well  as  a  deed  of  love.  Perhaps  this 
robbed  the  event  of  some  of  its  romance  and  hero  worship, 
but  the  pupils  understood  the  subject  for  once,  and  they 
were  delighted  with  their  history  work. 

When  they  compared  the  strength  and  advantages 
of  the  contesting  sections  at  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle,  the  pupils  were  again  pleased  to  learn  of 
the  geographical  influence  on  this  phase  of  the  subject. 
They  learned  that  a  large  section  of  country,  which  is 
Southern  territory,  remained  loyal  to  the  Union  and  why  it 
did  so.  The  region  occupied  by  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains furnished  the  North  a  generous  supply  of  soldiers. 
Had  this  country  been  adapted  to  the  growth  of  crops, 
which  adjacent  Southern  territory  grows  in  abundance, 
it  would  surely  have  been  occupied  by  plantations  and 
peopled  by  slaveholders,  who  would  have  been  a  source 
of  strength  to  the  Southern  cause  rather  than  to  that 
of  the  North.  This  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  class  by  showing  the  division  which  took  place  in 
Virginia.  The  mountainous  part  adhered  to  the  Union, 
while  the  coastal  plain  cast  her  lot  with  the  people  of 
the  South.  From  such  facts  was  raised  the  question 
of  what  "might  have  been,"  and  such  teaching  never 
fails  to  arouse  keen  interest  in  the  work,  and  to  produce 
good  results. 
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The  plans  and  campaigns  of  the  contending  armies 
were  worked  out  in  the  same  careful,  logical  way.  Unlike 
Mr.  Flint,  it  was  not  Mr.  Strong's  way  to  have  a  lot  of 
dates,  names,  and  abstract  facts  committed  to  memory. 
He  tried  to  teach  the  cause  and  the  effect,  rather  than 
the  details  of  individual  battles.  The  battle  between 
the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac,  and  the  battles  of  Antietam 
and  Gettysburg  were  shown  to  be  important,  not  on 
account  of  the  stubborn  fighting  and  the  number  killed, 
but  because  they  were  turning  points  in  the  great  struggle. 
Not  onl}^  did  these  three  battles  largely  decide  the  fate 
of  the  South,  but  the  one  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the 
James  River  sounded  the  death  knell  of  wooden  vessels 
of  war,  and  inaugurated  a  new  epoch  in  naval  warfare. 

In  this  brief  sketch  we  have  tried  to  indicate  how 
Mr.  Strong  taught  the  Civil  War.  And  the  principles 
and  methods  here  merely  hinted  at  rather  than  worked 
out,  applied  to  all  his  work  in  history,  and  to  the  other 
subjects  as  well.  In  finishing  this  chapter,  which  we 
submit  to  show  the  effect  upon  pupils  by  interesting  them, 
we  wish  to  compare  this  teacher's  way  of  presenting 
arithmetic  with  the  method  of  Mr.  Flint,  which  was 
somewhat  briefl}^  shown  in  a  preceding  chapter. 

Although  the  "A"  class  had  "gone  through"  White's 
Complete,  Mr.  Strong  found  that  they  knew  but  little 
about  arithmetic.  They  knew  the  words  of  a  few  defini- 
tions and  rules,  but  they  did  not  understand  them.  They 
were  given  a  vigorous  drill  in  fractions  and  carried  skilfully 
through  denominate  numbers  and  the  principal  divisions 
of  business  arithmetic.  At  last  mensuration  was  reached. 
There  is  nothing  taught  in  the  common  schools  which 
is   capable   of   more   skilful    handling,    and    none   which 
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produces  more  interest  and  enthusiasm  if  skilfully  taught, 
than  this  divison  of  mathematics.  But  in  spite  of  all 
this,  it  is  often  as  poorly  taught  as  if  it  were  destitute  of 
interest  and  as  dry  as  the  dry  bones  of  the  deadest 
language. 

Mr.  Strong  began  with  the  rectangle.  Then  came  the 
rhombus,  the  rhomboid,  and  the  different  kinds  of 
triangles.  Every  one  in  the  class  knew  that  the  "base 
multiplied  by  one  half  the  altitude"  gives  the  area  of  a 
triangle,  but  when  asked  why  this  is  true,  not  one  could 
tell.  Mr.  Strong  believed  with  Tupper  that  "Precepts 
and  rules  are  repulsive  to  a  child,  bvit  happy  illustration 
winneth  him."  So  instead  of  letting  his  class  go  ignorant 
of  the  most  interesting  part,  or  telling  them  that  it  is  a 
"great  mystery,"  he  showed  them  how  to  convert  a 
triangle,  cut  from  cardboard,  into  a  rectangle.  Then  it 
was  easy  to  see  why  the  base  is  multiplied  b}^  one  half 
of    the   height. 

They  were  then  ready  for  an  intelligent  study  of 
the  circle.  Mr.  Strong  made  a  circle  from  a  piece  of 
cardboard,  and  then  divided  it  into  an  even  number  of 
equal  sectors.  These  parts  were  cut  out  and  a  rhomboid 
was  built  by  pointing  the  alternate  sectors  in  opposite 
directions.  Arthur  True  looked  carefully  at  this  for  a 
moment,  and,  with  the  keen  satisfaction  that  always 
accompanies  a  discovery  of  this  kind,  he  said:  "Then 
the  era  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  one  half  its  circumference 
multiplied  by  one  half  its  diameter." 

This  sensible  method  was  used  until  the  principal 
relations  of  the  radius,  diameter,  circumference,  and 
area  were  discovered.  After  the  principles  and 
formulae    were     fully  understood,   the  pupils   made  their 
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own  rules.  Many  of  them  were  new  to  the  children, 
but  they  understood  them,  and  the  fact  that  they 
were  their  own  work  meant  much  to  them.  They  had 
learned  why  the  area  of  a  circle  equals  its  diameter  squared 
times  .7854,  and  Melissa  Jane  saw  that  it  is  not  such  a 
great  mystery,  and  that  no  one  is  likely  to  go  crazy 
studying  about  such  things. 

When  they  began  the  study  of  solids,  the  pupils  were 
delighted  to  work  out  the  principles,  formulae,  and  rules, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  Mr.  Strong  made 
a  cylinder,  prism,  cone,  and  pyramid  from  a  piece  of  tin. 
These  were  made  with  equal  base  and  altitude,  and  by 
filling  them  with  wheat,  which  one  of  the  boys  brought 
for  the  purpose,  and  by  careful  measurements  the  relations 
existing  between  every  pair  of  these  figures  were  dis- 
covered. In  this  way  they  learned  many  new  rules  and 
understood  the  ones  in  the  book  for  the  first  time. 

After  the  definitions,  principles,  and  rules  were  learned, 
instead  of  solving  the  few  unimportant  problems  given 
in  the  text-book,  Mr.  Strong  gave  the  pupils  a  number 
of  problems  taken  from  their  immediate  sorroundings 
and  alive  with  interest  for  them.  As  Mr.  Strong  taught 
arithmetic,  an  expert  handling  of  figures  was  not  the 
only  good  result  obtained.  His  teaching  produced  some 
practical  results.  This  subject,  properly  taught,  ceases 
to  be  merely  arithmetic  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
for  the  mental  power  produced  is  bound  to  affect  the  pupil 
in  all  his  work.  And  the  inspiration  and  the  mental 
discipline  which  comes  with  this  increase  of  power  is  of 
more  intrinsic  worth,  in  after  life,  than  the  actual 
knowledge  gained. 
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As  we  areconcerned  with  Mr.  Strong's  method  of  teach- 
ing arithmetic  only  so  far  as  it  contributed  to  the  redemption 
of  Arthur  True  and  others  of  his  kind,  we  will  not  pursue 
it  further.  We  have  merely  hinted  at  Mr.  Strong's 
methods  of  teaching  to  show  the  elfect  of  interesting  boys 
and  girls  in  their  school  work.  There  is  only  one  class 
of  pupils  who  can  fail  to  get  the  proper  training  under 
the  guidance  of  a  teacher  who  uses  the  correct  methods 
in  presenting  his  work  and  in  discipline;  and  this  is  the 
class  whose  parents  do  not  have  the  proper  attitude  toward 
the  school. 
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AY,  pa,  Henry  Brown  told  nie  just  now  that 
the  new  teacher  like  to  a  wore  Arthur  True 
out  to-day,  and  that  Arthur  took  all  his  books 
home  and  don't  aim  to  go  to  school  no  more." 

"You  don't  sa}^  so.  I'm  glad  of  that,  fer  Mr.  True 
was  so  struck  on  Mr.  Strong  that  he  thought  he  would 
let  his  boy  do  as  he  pleased.  It  it  all  right  with  him  fer 
the  teacher  to  beat  my  children  around,  but  he  can't  stand 
fer  that  thing  of  his  to  get  any  of  it.  So  he's  a-goin'  to 
take  him  out  of  school,  is  he?  I  guess  he  will  be  over 
wantin'  to  turn  the  teacher  off  now.  But  he  was  so  keen 
fer  him  on  the  start  that  he  will  get  to  keep  him  now  so 
fur  as  I  am  concerned.  I'm  shore  glad  that  boy  got  what 
he's  been  a-needin'  so  long." 

"Say,  pa,  I  believe  I'll  go  to  school  this  winter. 
I'll  bet  now  that  Mr.  Strong  is  a  good  teacher." 

"Yes,  son,  if  he's  started  in  that  way,  I've  got  some 
hopes  fer  the  school.  You  had  better  start  in  in  the 
mornin'.  I  wuz  shore  fooled  in  that  teacher;  but  I'll  bet 
now  that  he  is  a  good  one." 

This  conversation  occurred  between  Jimmie  Sharp 
and  his  father  on  the  afternoon  that  Mr.  Strong  dealt  so 
severely  and  yet  so  wisely  with  Arthur  True.  As  Henry 
Brown  was  going  home  from  school,  he  saw  Jimmie  and 
told  him  all  about  the  trouble. 
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So  Jimmie  went  to  school  the  next  morning.  He 
arrived  late,  as  was  his  custom,  and  was  very  much 
surprised  to  see  Arthur  True  in  his  place  and  at  work 
diligently  on  his  arithmetic  lesson.  The  school  was 
unusually  quiet  that  morning,  as  the  event  of  the  day 
before  had  a  verj^  salutary  effect  on  more  than  Arthur 
True.  Jimmie  was  greatly  disappointed  to  see  that  Arthur 
was  still  the  favorite  with  his  schoolmates,  and  that  he  was 
not  at  all  in  disfavor  with  the  teacher.  He  was  hoping  that 
Mr.  Strong  was  a  "good  teacher."  This  meant,  or  course, 
that  he  was  hoping  that  Mr.  Strong  would  allow  him 
to  do  as  he  pleased.  But  he  soon  saw  that  no  special 
privileges  would  be  granted  to  him.  Everything  was 
so  quiet  and  orderly  that  Jimmie  spent  several  days 
watching  for  a  chance  to  create  a  disturbance.  It  seemed 
that  he  had  lost  his  old-time  influence  over  some  of  his 
former  associates,  and  this  troubled  him  greatly.  He  was 
almost  in  despair,  but  he  had  started  to  school  and  he 
proposed  to  make  the  most  of  his  meager  opportunities. 

He  began,  in  a  sly  way,  to  tease  and  torment  his  old 
enemy,  Arthur  True.  Arthur  was  trying  hard  to  keep 
his  promise  to  Mr.  Strong,  and  he  was  succeeding  wonder- 
fully well.  But  every  one  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  break 
from  old  habits.  And  Arthur  had  become  so  accustomed 
to  practicing  mean  tricks,  that  a  relapse,  even  without 
provocation,  would  have  been  natural.  But  couple  this 
evil  power  of  a  bad  habit — this  natural  tendency  to  act  as 
he  had  acted  before— with  the  provoking  persecution  of 
his  arch  enemy,  and  surely  you  will  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  Arthur  "fell  from  grace." 

Mr.  Strong  understood  human  nature  too  well  not 
to  be  expecting  this  backsliding.     He  was   using  all  his 
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energy  and  skill  to  uphold  the  boy  in  his  noble  resolution, 
and  when  Jimmie  entered  school  the  teacher  became 
a  quiet  but  close  observer  of  the  disturbance  that  was 
brewing  between  the  two  boys.  More  than  once  Arthur's 
temper  was  quieted  by  a  timely  and  friendly  word  of  advice 
from  the  teacher.  And,  more  than  once,  Mr.  Strong  spoke 
a  kind  but  firm  word  of  warning  to  Jimmie  Sharp.  But 
Jimmie' s  past  school  experience  and  home  training  kept 
him  from  understanding  this  warning  as  he  should,  and 
he  walked  over  the  precipice  with  eyes  wide  open. 

Arthur  had  borne  Jimmie' s  insults  with  commendable 
forbearance  for  two  weeks  before  the  trouble  reached 
a  climax.  Jimmie  had  tried  all  his  old-time  tricks,  and, 
failing  to  get  Arthur  into  trouble,  and  depending  on  his 
lying  ability  to  get  himself  out  of  any  difficulty,  he 
ventured  to  slur  Arthur  about  his  encounter  with  Mr. 
Strong.  One  day  as  Arthur  was  crossing  the  playground, 
Jimmie  opened  fire  with  this  remark:  "Well,  I  guess 
you  ain't  so  stuck  on  the  teacher  now,  are  you?  You 
thought  you  could  do  as  you  pleased,  and  you  got  the  first 
whipping!  That  shows  what  the  teacher  thinks  of  you. 
Pa  said  he  guessed  your  pa  would  be  wantin'  to  turn  Mr. 
Strong  off,  but  he  is  glad  you  got  what  you  needed,  and 
he's  for  Mr.  Strong  7iow.'' 

Arthur  saw  what  his  tormentor  was  after,  but  he 
replied  as  calmly  as  he  could:  "You  are  mistaken; 
father  is  as  much  the  teacher's  friend  as  he  ever  was, 
and  so  am  I." 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  Jimmie,  "You  talk  that  way 
because  you  are  afeard  to  talk  any  other  way.  You  know 
whose  side  the  teacher  is  on  now,  and  you  are  afeard  that 
he  will  give  you  another  dose  of  his  hickory  tea." 
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"Well,  Jimmie,  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,  but  I  don't 
want  any  more  trouble  with  yon.  And  as  far  as  the 
teacher  is  concerned,  he  is  no  more  on  your  side  than  on 
mine,  and  I  think  you  will  not  be  much  longer  in  finding 
it  out." 

Just  at  this  moment  Olive  Grey,  with  two  or  three 
playmates,  passed  near  the  boys.  Seeing  Olive  brought 
to  Jimmie's  mind  the  fact  that  she  had  been,  in  a  way, 
the  cause  of  Arthur's  whipping,  and  he  lost  no  time 
in  making  the  most  of  it.  "Well,''  he  said,  "I  guess 
you  are  not  so  thick  Vv'ith  Olive  Grey  as  you  used  to 
be,  are  you?  How  do  you  feel  since  she  caught  you 
in  a  lie  and  told  on  you?" 

Jimmie  had  presumed  too  much  on  Arthur's  changed 
and  quiet  ways,  and  he  had  gone  one  step  too  far.  As  he 
had  told  Arthur,  he  believed  him  to  be  afraid  of  another 
conflict  with  Mr.  Strong.  Jimmie,  like  all  other  spoiled 
bullies,  was  the  real  coward,  and  he  only  ventured  to  run 
over  his  schoolmate  under  the  supposed  condition  that  he 
was  safe  from  the  boy's  anger.  Arthur  had  fought  hard 
to  keep  faith  wnth  his  friend,  the  teacher,  and  he  had 
succeeded  well.  But  to  be  tormented  and  agonized  about 
the  part  Olive  had  played  in  his  trouble  was  too  much  for 
him.  As  a  man's  whole  life  is  said  to  pass  instantly 
before  his  dying  eyes,  so  Arthur's  experience  with  this 
boy  passed  in  hurried  review  before  his  mental  vision. 
And,  in  one  instant,  the  noble  resolve  of  two  weeks  before 
was  dashed  to  pieces  and  lay  wrecked  upon  the  shoals 
of  passionate  human  nature. 

As  quick  almost  as  thought,  Arthur  was  upon  his 
tormentor  and  sent  him  sprawling  to  the  ground.  With 
a  yell  of  cowardly   anguish,  Jimmie   arose   and   started  for 
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the  house  which  was  only  a  few  yards  away.  Mr.  Strong, 
who  was  usually  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time,  was 
standing  just  inside  the  door,  and  saw  all  that  was  done 
and  heard  all  that  was  said.  As  Jimmie  arose  and  started 
for  the  house,  the  teacher  rang  the  bell,  and  as  soon 
as  the  room  was  quiet,  he  asked  the  boys  for  an  explanation 
of  their  conduct  at  recess. 

Jimmie  was  very  prompt  wnth  his  explanation.  "I 
was  only  a-jokin'  fer  fun,"  he  said,  "but  Arthur  got  mad 
and  jumped  onto  me.  Of  course,  I  ain't  afeard  of  him, 
but  I  wasn't  mad,  and  for  that  reason  I  just  got  out  of  the 
way  and  let  him  alone." 

After  this  young  sinner  had  shown  himself  to  be  so 
innocent,  Arthur  was  asked  to  give  his  explanation  of  the 
trouble.  He  was  very  angry,  and  much  of  the  old-time 
stubbornness  was  struggling  for  the  mastery  over  his 
new-born  resolution  to  bury  his  former  self  under  the 
deeds  of  industry  and  honesty.  The  teacher  divined 
his  feelings  and  put  in  a  word  of  encouragement  at 
the  right  time.  After  Mr.  Strong  had  finished,  Arthur 
looked  him  in  the  eye  as  he  said:  "Mr.  Strong,  I  suppose 
I  have  done  wrong  in  fighting  at  school,  but  I  can  not 
sa3''  that  I  am  sorry  about  striking  Jimmie,  for  he  has  run 
over  me  ever  since  we  were  old  enough  to  go  to  school, 
and  iie  has  begun  in  the  same  way  this  winter.  I  have 
patiently  taken  his  abuse  for  two  weeks,  but  when  he 
said  that  father  wanted  you  to  teach  because  he  thought 
you  would  be  partial  to  me,  and  when  he  tormented 
me  about  other  things  that  were  none  of  his  busines,  I  lost 
my  temper  and  struck  him.  But  I  am  very  sorry  that 
I  broke  my  promise  to  you." 
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"I  did  not  do  what  he  said,  and  he  has  lied  about 
it,  too,"  retorted  Jimmie,  before  the  teacher  could  say 
a  word. 

''You  need  not  tell  me  that,"  replied  Mr.  Strong, 
"for  I  heard  what  you  said,  and  I  know  how  you  have 
persecuted  Arthur  ever  since  you  have  been  in  school. 
You  may  have  your  choice  of  two  things;  you  may 
apologize  to  Arthur  and  the  school,  or  take  the  punishment 
which  is  due  you.     Which  do  you  choose?" 

"I  won't  apologize  and  I  don't  aim  to  be  whipped 
just  because  you  want  to  make  a  pet  of  Arthur  and  take 
your  spite  out  on  me." 

Depending  on  his  ability  to  escape,  Jimmie  had  made 
a  very  brave  speech,  and  as  he  finished  he  rushed  for 
the  door.  But,  to  his  dismay,  he  found  it  locked,  and 
before  he  could  get  through  a  window,  he  was  in  the 
clutches  of  Mr.  Strong.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tell,  in 
detail,  what  happened  for  the  next  few  minutes.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  this  young  Napoleon  of  mischief 
had  met  his  Waterloo,  and  that  he  was  left  on  the  field 
of  action,  limp  and  wilted. 

To  say  that  Arthur  True  enjoyed  the  scene  would 
be  to  state  a  fact  in  the  mildest  way  possible.  But  his 
joy  was  mixed  with  a  feeling  that  would  be  hard 
to  define.  He  expected  to  be  whipped  for  striking  Jimmie 
Sharp .  He  regretted  that  the  trouble  had  occurred  at  school , 
but  when  he  thought  of  all  he  had  taken  at  the  hands 
of  his  tormentor,  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  he  was 
justified  in  what  he  had  done.  Arthur  had  not  reached 
the  point  where  he  could  love  his  enemies  and  turn 
the  right  cheek  when  smitten  upon  the  left.  One  mistake 
just    then    on    the    part    of   the  teacher  would  have  been 
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fatal  to  the  new  Arthur  True,  for  the  old  Arthur  was 
struggling- with  the  new  one,  and  the  result  was  doubtful. 
Knowing  this,  Mr.  Strong  skilfully  turned  the  tide  and 
won  the  victory.  For,  after  he  had  finished  with  Jimmie, 
he  quietly  resumed  his  work,  without  saying  one  word 
to  Arthur  about  what  he  had  done. 

No  doubt  some  readers  will  fail  to  see  any  skill 
in  this,  but  surely  it  is  pedagogical  to  say  that  it  requires 
just  as  much  wisdom  to  know  when  not  to  act,  as  to 
know  what  to  do  when  one  does  act.  To  know  when 
to  keep  silent  is  worth  as  much  to  the  teacher  as  to  know 
what  to  say  when  he  does  talk.  And,  whether  a  certain 
class  of  people  will  believe  it  or  not,  far  more  skill  is 
shown  in  the  school  room  by  the  teacher  who  knows 
when  not  to  see  things,  than  is  shown  by  the  teacher 
who  does  not  know  any  better  than  to  see  everytJiing . 
This  may  not  be  the  way  some  teachers  would  deal  out 
justice,  but  it  was  Hubert  Strong's  way,  and  w^e  get  the 
philosophy  of  his  mode  of  discipline  from  a  conversation 
which  he  had  with  Mr.  Sharp  on  the  following  day. 
For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  "biggest  taxpayer" 
missed  this  opportunity  to  lecture  the  teacher,  and  to 
create  a  disturbance. 

School  had  been  in  session  about  an  hour  when  Mr. 
Sharp  interrupted  a  peaceable  and  inspiring  scene.  All 
the  pupils  were  busy,  and  the  "A"  class  in  arithmetic 
was  reciting  when  Mr.  Sharp  opened  the  door  and  called 
to  Mr.  Strong  to  step  outside,  as  he  had  "very  important 
business"  with  him! 

The  teacher  had  important  business  with  the  school 
just  then,  and  he  did  not  see  fit  to  leave  it  to  indulge 
the   unreasonable   demands    of    Mr.     Sharp.     So    instead 
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of  "stepping  outside,"  he  asked  his  visitor  to  be  seated 
until  recess,  when  he  would  be  at  leisure  to  talk  with  him. 
But  instead  of  complying  with  this  reasonable  request, 
Mr.  Sharp  lost  what  little  reason  he  possessed  and  said: 
"No,  sir,  my  time  is  worth  as  much  asyour'n,  and  I  have 
no  time  to  fool  with  you.  And,  as  I  said  before,  I 
have  business  with  you,  and  you  had  better  come  out 
at  once.' ' 

There  was  more  of  the  threat  than  the  request  in 
this,  but  the  teacher  had  perfect  control  of  himself  as 
he  replied:  "Perhaps  your  time  is  worth  as  much  as 
mine,  but  I  would  be  taking  time  that  does  not  belong 
to  me,  but  to  this  school.  So  you  will  please  be  seated 
until  recess,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  what  you 
have  to  say." 

"No,  sir,  I  tell  5'ou  I  have  no  time  to  fool  with  you, 
and  if  you  won't  come  outside,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think 
of  you  right  here." 

Mr.  Strong  entirely  ignored  this,  and  in  the  quietest 
way  imaginable  proceeded  with  his  work.  The  little  school 
was  greatly  excited,  but  a  reassuring  look  from  the  teacher 
quieted  all  fears.  Mr.  Sharp  stood  for  a  few  moments 
completely  nonplussed,  but  he  was  getting  madder  every 
moment,  and,  after  advancing  into  the  room,  he  broke 
out  in  this  way:  "I'd  luf  to  know  why  you  let  Arthur 
True  abuse  my  Jimmie  all  the  time,  and  then  instead 
of  whipping  the  one  who  is  to  blame,  yon  must  beat  my 
boy  around.  I'm  tired  of  it,  and  if  you  don't  stop  it,  I'll 
make  you  wish  you  had." 

Arthur  True  was  at  the  board  explaining  a  problem, 
but  when  he  heard  this,  he  stopped  and  looked  first 
at  Mr.  Sharp  and  then  at  the  teacher.     He  was  expecting 
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to  see  Mr.  Sharp  kicked  out  of  the  house,  and  would  have 
rejoiced  to  see  it  done.  But  Arthur  was  yet  to  learn  what 
a  vast  amount  of  self-control  and  patience  this  man 
possessed.  So,  instead  of  kicking  his  visitor  out  of  the 
house,  Mr.  Strong  nodded  his  head  at  Arthur  as  he  uttered 
the  single  word, "Proceed."  Arthur  did  proceed,  but  he  was 
thinking  more  of  this  unusual  teacher  than  of  the  problem 
he  was  explaining. 

Mr.  Sharp  also  perceived  that  he  was  dealing  with 
a  very  unusual  man,  and,  as  he  slipped  into  a  seat,  he 
muttered:  "Oh,  yes,  that's  it.  You're  busy  with  Arthur 
True  and  you  ain't  got  no  time  fer  nothin'  else.  But 
I'll  bet  I  say  what  I  come  to  say,  if  I  do  have  to  wait." 

After  the  children  left  the  room  at  recess  Mr. 
Strong  approached  Mr.  Sharp  and,  in  a  very  friendly  way, 
said  to  him:  "Now,  Mr.  Sharp,  what  were  you  saying  about 
Arthur  and  Jimmie?" 

"Well,  sir,  I  was  a-sayin'  that  I  am  tired  of  you  and 
Arthur  True  a-runnin'  over  my  boy  all  the  time.  What 
made  you  jump  onto  Jimmie  yesterday,  when  he  wuzn't 
a-doin'  a  thing?  True's  boy  was  the  one  that  needed 
a  beatin',  but  you  jest  let  him  go.  I  say  you  ain't 
no  manner  of  account,  or  you  wouldn't  show  parshallity. 
My  boy  did  not  need  a  whippin',  but  if  you  wuz  bound 
to  jump  onto  him,  why  didn't  you  give  it  to  the  other 
one,  too?     Why  didn't  you  treat  them  both  alike?" 

These  questions  were  answered  in  this  very  unexpected 
way:  "Mr.  Sharp,  what  would  you  think  of  a  doctor 
who  would  treat  a  case  of  smallpox  just  as  he  would  treat 
a  broken  arm?" 

"Why,  he  would  be  a  blamed  fool  of  course,"  replied 
Mr.    Sharp.      "But    what    has    that    got    to  do  with  this? 
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We    are    not    talkin'    about    smallpox    and    broken    arms, 
and  the  two  things  are  not  alike  at  all." 

"l  admit  that  the  details  of  the  two  cases  are  not 
exactly  alike,"  replied  Mr.  Strong,  "but  I  insist  that 
the  principles  are  the  same.  Not  only  does  the  wise 
doctor  not  treat  different  diseases  alike,  but  he  does  not 
treat  the  same  disease  exactly  alike  when  prescribing  for 
different  people.  He  must  take  into  consideration  the 
physical  and  mental  make-up  of  his  patients;  he  also 
studies  their  family  history  and  their  past  experiences 
and  ways  of  living.  And  I  think  that  the  teacher  who 
does  not  consider  all  these  things,  and  who  treats  every 
case  exactly  alike,  is  as  unwise  as  the  physician  who  treats 
the  smallpox  and  broken  arms  exactly  alike.  The  doctor's 
aim  is  to  do  the  patient  the  most  good  possible,  and  to 
that  end  he  studies  his  patient.  My  plan  of  dealing  with 
pupils  is  the  same.  My  desire  is  to  cure  the  disease, 
let  the  remedy  be  what  it  ma}^  rather  than  to  treat  everj^ 
one  exactly  alike.  For,  Mr.  Sharp,  I  assure  you  that 
while  "treat  them  all  alike"  sounds  well  as  a  theory, 
it  is  not  always  safe  to  follow  it,  too  literally,  in  the 
teacher's  practice." 

Mr.  Sharp  saw  the  point.  But  as  he  was  nettled 
at  Mr.  Strong's  reference  to  "family  history  and  past 
experiences  and  ways  of  living,"  he  presently  returned 
to  the  attack.  "Well,  sir,"  he  said,  " I  guess  you  may 
be  right.  But  ain't  my  boy  as  good  as  Benjamin  True's? 
And  didn't  he  jest  get  out  of  the  way  when  that  thing 
jumped  onto  him?  If  you  want  to  be  consistent  with 
your  doctorin',  you  had  better  try  some  of  your  medicine 
on  Arthur  True,  fer  I  think  he  has  got  the  smallpox 
as  bad  as  my  Jimmie." 
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Mr.  Strong  was  amused  at  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Sharp  referred  to  his  comparison,  but  he  saw  that  he 
was  winning  his  case,  and  he  followed  up  his  advantage 
by  coming  directl}^  to  the  point  that  was  troubling  his 
angry  visitor  the  most. 

"It  goes  without  saying  that  I  did  not  punish  Jimmie 
because  he  failed  to  fight,  nor  did  I  fail  to  punish  Arthur 
because  he  did  fight.  It  was  the  boys'  conduct  before 
and  after  the  trouble  that  caused  me  to  act  as  I  did.  But 
I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  explain 
all  the  details.  I  did  what  I  thought  was  best  for  all 
concerned,  and  if  you  do  your  duty,  all  will  end  well." 

Some  further  conversation  followed,  but  Mr.  Sharp 
failed  to  say  just  what  he  intended  to  say.  The  reason 
for  this  is  to  be  found  in  these  words  which  he  was 
heard  to  mutter  as  he  passed  through  the  playground: 
"Confound  if  I  ever  saw  such  a  man.  I  aimed  to  pound 
him,  but  somehow  I  couldn't  get  onto  him." 


CHAPTER  XVI 

"A  BEETLE  BIT  TOO   KEEREESS" 

|HILE  Mr.  Sharp  failed  to  "get  onto"  the  teacher, 
he  was  still  in  a  very  ugly  mood  when  he 
reached  home,  and  he  abused  Mr.  Strong  and 
some  of  his  neighbors  in  a  most  shameful  manner.  He 
talked  of  having  Mr.  Strong  arrested  for  whipping  Jimmie 
"like  a  dog,"  but  he  was  afraid  that  "by  the  help  of 
Arthur  True  and  some  of  his  other  pets,  he  would  swear 
out  of  it,  and  then  it  would  be  good  money  wasted  fer 
nothin'."  Mr.  Sharp  said  the  worst  things  he  could  think 
of,  and  his  children  added  as  much  to  the  foolishness  as 
they  could.  Jimmie  and  Bob  did  not  want  to  go  to  school 
any  more,  and  they  knew  exactly  how  to  influence  their 
father,  who  declared  that  none  of  his  children  should 
attend  Mr.  Strong's  school  another  day.  The  boys  gave 
their  training  full  play  and  encouraged  their  father  as  much 
as  possible  in  his  resolution  to  give  Mr.  Strong  some  trouble, 
and  before  Mr.  Sharp  had  cooled  down,  he  had  made  many 
foolish  and  unreasonable  threats  against  the  teacher.  All 
this  gave  Jimmie  a  very  exalted  opinion  of  himself,  and 
he  decided  to  take  matters  in  hand,  and  to  do  something 
desperate. 

As  soon  as  school  was  dismissed  on  the  day  of  Mr. 
Sharp's  visit,  the  teacher  started  for  home.  He  had 
reached  the  woods  and  was  going  down  the  path  when 
he  was  suddenly   confronted   by   Jimmie  and   Bob  Sharp. 
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Mr.  Strong  spoke  to  them  in  the  friendliest  manner,  and 
attempted  to  walk  by  them. 

"Oh,  no,  hold  on  a  minute,"  said  Jimmie.  "You 
seem  to  be  in  a  mighty  hurry,  but  we  have  got  business 
with  you,  and  I  guess  you  had  better  stop  awhile.  Pa 
let  you  honey  him  out  of  givin'  you  a  good  thumpin',  but 
I  guess  you  won't  get  off  so  easy  this  time.  We're 
loaded  fer  you,  and  I  aim  to  get  even  fer  the  way  you 
treated  me  yesterday." 

Mr.  Strong  noticed  that  these  embryo  highwaymen 
were  "loaded"  sure  enough;  for  Bob  held  in  his  hand  a 
stout  club,  and  Jimmie  was  holding,  in  Jesse  James  style, 
a  cheap  revolver!  Mr.  Strong  noticed  the  club  and  the 
revolver  with  more  surprise  than  fear;  for,  like  most  other 
quiet,  even-tempered  men,  he  was  not  given  to  fear.  Yet 
this  war-like  demonstration  could  not  be  ignored  and  must 
be  managed  in  some  way.  The  teacher  decided  to  try 
tact;  and,  without  showing  the  least  fear,  he  said:  "Well, 
Jimmie,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  a  joking  mood,  and  I 
expect  to  see  you  in  school  to-morrow.  I  w^as  afraid  that 
you  had  taken  our  little  diflficulty  too  seriously,  and  that 
you  had  really  decided  to  quit  school.  But  I  hope  that  I 
was  mistaken  and  that  you  will  be  back  again." 

This  reply  to  Jimmie's  threat  was  so  unexpected,  and 
his  surprise  so  complete,  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do 
or  to  say.  He  had  expected  Mr.  Strong  to  be  greatly 
scared  and  to  beg  royally  when  confronted  by  such  weapons 
and  such  language;  and  then  to  have  the  whole  business 
treated  as  a  huge  joke  was  almost  too  much  for  him.  But 
he  had  come  "loaded,"  and  he  intended  to  show  Mr. 
Strong  that  he  meant  business.  So,  as  he  brought  the 
revolver   more   prominently    into  view,    he   replied:     "So 
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you  think  it's  all  a  joke,  do  you?  Well,  you'll  find  out 
different.  It  was  no  joke  when  you  beat  me  around  jest 
because  you  had  the  advantage,  and  now  while  Bob  wears 
that  club  out  on  you,  I'll  stand  right  here  and  hold  this 
pistol,  and  if  you  make  a  move  at  either  of  us,  I'll  shoot 
ycu  as  shore  as  powder  will  burn.'' 

Still  with  perfect  coolness,  and  looking  Jimmie  directly 
in  the  eye,  Mr.  Strong  replied  to  this  terrible  threat: 
"Well,  Jimmie,  if  you  really  have  such  notions,  it  it  very 
bad  and  I  am  sorry  for  you.  But,  young  man.  Bob  will 
not  touch  me,  and  you  will  not  shoot  me." 

There  was  something  so  striking  and  so  commanding 
in  Mr.  Strong's  tone  and  manner,  that  the  boys  lost 
their  nerve  and  grew  very  uneasy.  They  had  never 
before  encountered  such  an  atmosphere  of  composure  and 
self-reliance  and  they  were  greatly  embarrassed  in  its 
presence.  They  were  accustomed  to  storms,  and  a  calm 
frightened  them.  Jimmie  was  trying  to  get  his  courage 
to  the  sticking  point,  and  Mr.  Strong  was  just  be- 
ginning to  give  the  boys  some  good  advice,  when  he  was 
suddenly  interrupted  b}^  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Brown. 
He  was  going  to  Mr.  Sharp's  to  see  about  some  rent  corn, 
and  was  coming  up  the  path  when  he  heard  some  one 
talking  in  front  of  him.  He  hurried  along  and  arrived 
just  in  time  to  hear  Jimmie's  last  threat  and  Mr.  Strong's 
reply. 

As  soon  as  the  boys  saw  Mr.  Brown,  Bob  threw  his 
club  into  the  bushes,  and  Jimmie  tried  to  put  the  revolver 
into  his  pocket  unobserved.  But  he  was  too  late,  for  Mr. 
Brown  saw  him  conceal  the  weapon.  The  boys  sneaked 
off  for  home  without  a  word,  and  after  Mr.  Brown  had 
learned  the  cause  of  this  desperate  attack,  he  proceeded  to 
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Mr.  Sharp's  and  told  that  worthy  just  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard.  Mr.  Sharp  was  ver\^  much  excited.  Not  that 
he  cared  very  much  for  what  might  have  happened  to  Mr. 
Strong,  but  he  expected  the  boys  to  be  arrested.  And 
he  knew  that  a  rigid  prosecution  probably'  meant  the 
reform  school  for  Jimmie.  But  if  he  should  escape  this, 
he  knew  that  it  would  cost  a  great  deal  of  money; 
for,  at  the  very  least,  Jimmie  would  have  to  pay  for 
carrying  concealed  weapons.  Now  there  are  men  so 
constituted  that  to  touch  their  pocketbooks  is  to  touch 
their  hearts.  Mr.  Sharp  was  one  of  these  men.  After 
getting  a  promise  from  Mr.  Brown  that  he  would  sa\' 
nothing  about  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  Mr.  Sharp 
started  in  haste  to  see  Mr.  Strong.  The  teacher  was 
cutting  wood  when  his  visitor  arrived.  The  "biggest 
taxpayer"  approached  him  with  out-stretched  hand  and 
said:  "Well,  howdy,  neighbor!  This  is  a  mighty  fine 
day  fer  the  time  of  year." 

Mr.  Strong  shook  hands  cordially  as  he  replied, 
"Yes,  sir,  very  fine  indeed." 

Mr.  Sharp  was  greatly  encouraged  at  this  reception, 
and  he  continued  in  superb,  hypocritical  style:  "Well, 
Mr.  Strong,  I  have  studied  the  matter  over,  and  I  have 
decided  that  you  wuz  right  about  whippin'  my  Jimmie, 
and  I  have  come  over  to  apologize  fer  the  way  I  done 
this  mornin'.  It's  right  fer  me  to  stand  b}'  you.  Yes, 
sir,  it  shore  is." 

Could  it  be  that  Mr.  Sharp  did  not  know  of  his  boys' 
condact  of  an  hour  before?  And  was  Mr.  Strong  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  Mr.  Sharp's  visit  was  in  connection 
with  that  affair,  and  not  with  the  trouble  of  the  day  before 
at  all?     Mr.    Strong   did    not  think    so,  but    it  could  not 
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be  denied  that  Mr.  Sharp  played  his  part  well.  Mr. 
Strong  decided  to  act  a  part  too,  and  to  make  his  visitor 
tell  his  real  business  without  any  suggestions  from  him. 
So  he  said  to  Mr.  Sharp:  "l  am  very  glad  to  hear  you 
say  that,  for  without  the  parents'  help  a  teacher  can  do 
but  little  good  in  such  cases.  So  I  suppose  the  children 
will  all  be  in  school  to-morrow." 

Mr.  Sharp  saw  that  the  teacher  did  not  intend  to 
say  anything  about  his  wild  west  experience  with  Jimmie 
and  Bob,  and  he  was  afraid  that  Mr.  Strong  was  talking 
so  favorably  just  to  throw  him  off  his  guard  until  the  boys 
could  be  arrested.  It  was  hard  to  do,  but  he  saw  that  he 
must  approach  the  subject  in  some  way.  After  he  had 
spent  several  moments  in  stirring  the  chips  about  with  his 
foot,  and  after  clearing  his  throat  at  least  a  dozen  times, 
Mr.  Sharp  got  his  courage  to  the  sticking  point  and  began: 
"But,  Mr.  Strong,  didn't  you— didn't  the  boys — that  is, 
I  mean  to  say — "  Here  Mr.  Sharp  cleared  his  throat  again 
and  blurted  out,  "Well,  you've  had  some  more  trouble, 
hain't  you?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Strong,  "as  I  came  from  school 
your  boys  stopped  me  and  made  some  threats,  but  nothing 
serious  has  come  of  it  so  far." 

This  answer  put  Mr.  Sharp  on  nettles  again,  for 
he  thought  it  implied  that  something  might  come  of  it 
a  little  later.  Taking  from  his  pocket  some  money,  he 
said  to  Mr.  Strong:  "I  don't  know  what  made  the  boys 
do  such  a  foolish  thing,  and  I  don't  think  they  meant 
any  harm,  but  it's  natural  that  you  would  feel  a  little  hard 
about  it,  so  here's  five  dollars  fer  you,  if  you  won't  say  no 
more  about  it.  And,  besides  that,  I'm  shore  fer  you 
a-havin'  the  school  ag'in  next  winter,   if  you  want  it." 
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As  the  teacher  deliberately  stuck  his  ax  into  the  chop 
block,  he  replied:  "Now  that  you  have  made  known 
your  real  business  here,  I  know  how  to  proceed.  And, 
first  of  all,  you  have  nothing  to  fear  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  The  boys  are  already  low  enough  in  the 
ditch,  and  I  would  rather  help  to  get  them  out  than  to 
push  them  in  deeper.  Neither  do  I  want  your  five  dollars. 
Your  children  need  some  new  books,  and  you  can  use  it  to 
better  advantage  by  spending  it  for  them."' 

As  Mr.  Sharp  replaced  the  bill  'in  his  pocket,  he 
interrupted  the  teacher  long  enough  to  say,  with  more 
truth  than  usual,  "Mr.  Strong,  I  shore  am  grateful  to  you, 
and  I'll  buy  them  books,  too." 

Mr.  Strong  saw  that  it  was  a  splendid  time  to  teach 
Mr.  Sharp  a  very  important  lesson,  and  he  continued: 
"You  say  you  do  not  know  why  the  boys  did  such  a  foolish 
thing.  Now,  I  think  that  I  can  tell  you.  Excuse  me, 
Mr.  Sharp,  but  do  you  not  think  the  reason  is  to  be  found 
in  your  ow?i  conduct  toward  the  school?'' 

It  was  a  bold  question  and  one  that  would  have  struck 
fire  at  any  other  time;  but  Mr.  Sharp  desired  peace  above 
all  things  just  then,  and  he  answered  that  "Maj^be  he  had 
been  a  leetle  bit  too  keerless  about  some  things."  The 
fact  is  he  had  his  eyes  opened  at  last  and  had  partly 
learned  the  lesson  which  he  should  have  known  many 
years  before. 

When  Mr.  Sharp  got  home,  he  gave  his  boj^s  about 
the  first  sensible  advice  that  he  had  ever  given  them,  and 
the  next  morning  he  sent  all  the  children,  except  Jimmie, 
to  school  again.  Jimmie  would  not  go  any  more, 
and  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  winter  in  worse  than 
idleness;  for  he  went  to   town  once  or  twice  every  week. 
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where  he  began  to  visit  the  saloons,    and  to  practice  the 
things  which  usually  result  from  such  visits. 

Mr.  Strong  never  told  any  one  about  his  encounter 
with  Jimmie  and  his  revolver,  and,  as  Mr.  Brown  kept  the 
secret,  it  was  several  months  before  it  was  known.  But 
as  soon  as  Jimmie  thought  he  was  safe  from  arrest,  and 
thinking  it  a  very  smart  thing,  he  told  it  and  then  people 
knew  why  Mr.  Sharp  had  so  suddenly  become  friendly 
with  the  teacher. 

The  school  was  finished  in  the  smoothest  and  most 
successful  way,  and  every  one  was  greatly  benefited  by 
it.  Even  Mr.  Sharp's  younger  children  did  well  after 
their  father  changed  his  way  of  doing.  The  people 
showed  their  appreciation  of  Mr.  Strong's  work  by  setting 
a  dinner  on  the  last  day.  And  as  soon  as  the  election  was 
over,  the  directors  showed  their  appreciation,  in  a  more 
substantial  way,  by  hiring  him  to  teach  the  next  term. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

TEMPTED 

/^■■^HE  summer  wore  away  peacefully  and  quietly  in  the 
£j|  Sycamore  Dell,  except  for  an  occasional  report  of 
^■-^  the  growing  misdeeds  of  Jimmie  Sharp.  He 
continued  his  visits  to  the  near-by  towns,  where  he  also 
continued  his  drinking  and  other  ex-il  doings.  He  had 
already  been  accused  of  several  minor  offenses,  and  had 
only  escaped  arrest  by  his  father's  prompt  interference 
with  a  "piece  of  hush  money."  But  at  last,  when  one 
of  his  saloon  chums  was  drunk,  Jimmie  stole  twenty 
dollars  from  him.  There  was  no  doubt  of  his  guilt,  and, 
in  spite  of  his  father's  money,  he  was  indicted  by  the 
grand  jury.  As  soon  as  this  was  known,  Jimmie  ran 
away  and  staid  with  an  uncle  in  an  adjoining  state 
for  several  months. 

Mrs.  Sharp  then  really  had  something  to  worry  about. 
Her  "poor  Jimmie"  was  guilty  of  a  crime  that  was 
sufl&cient  to  send  him  to  the  reform  school,  and  he  could 
no  longer  stay  under  the  roof  that  had  sheltered  him 
through  all  the  years  when  he  was  growing  up,  not  only 
unrestrained  but  encouraged  in  the  things  that  had  finally 
made  of  him  a  criminal  and  a  fugitive  from  justice.  The 
dearest  thing  to  parents'  hearts  is  to  have  their  children 
always  near  them,  around  the  parental  board  and  under 
the  old  home  roof.  And  now  that  their  boy  was  gone,  the 
grief  of  Jimmie's  parents  was  all  the  more  intense,  because 
they  at  last    realized    (oh   cruel    thought!)    that    perhaps 
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they  had  not  done  their  whole  duty  by  him.  Truly,  they 
had  sown  to  the  wind  and  were  reaping  the  whirlwind! 

It  was  only  after  several  months  of  trouble  and 
considerable  expense,  that  Mr.  Sharp  succeeded  in  having 
the  charge  thrown  out  of  court,  and  Jimmie  was  allowed 
to  return  home.  But  while  gone  he  had  allowed  his 
old  habits  to  grow  on  him,  and  as  he  had  been  in  a 
large  city  all  the  time,  he  had  also  developed  a  love 
for  the  garish  attractions  that  lure  so  many  young  men 
to  ruin.  So  after  spending  a  short  time  on  the  old  farm, 
which  he  hated,  Jimmie  ran  away  again  and  went  to  one 
of  the  principal  mining  towns  of  Southern  Illinois.  Mr. 
Sharp  w^ent  after  him  as  soon  as  he  learned  where  he  was, 
but  Jimmie  cursed  his  father  and  would  not  return. 

Mr.  Strong  began  his  second  term  at  Sycamore  Dell 
under  circumstances  much  more  favorable  than  had  been 
known  there  for  many  years.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Sharp 
was  not  in  harmony  with  the  teacher  and  some  of  his  most 
loyal  supporters.  But  as  he  had  learned  a  very  important 
lesson,  he  was  very  careful  about  what  he  said  in  regard 
to  the  school.  He  had  really  seen  that  his  own  conduct 
was  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  his  larger  boys'  trouble  at 
school,  but  the  feud  had  been  carried  on  so  long  that 
he  would  not  give  his  whole  indorsement  to  a  teacher 
whom  his  worst  enemies  liked  so  well,  and  whom  he 
only  pretended  to  like  because  he  thought  it  policy  to  do 
so.  Yet  he  knew  that  Arthur  True  had  been  dealt  with 
as  severely  by  Mr.  Strong  as  Jimmie  had  been.  He  also 
knew  that  Mr.  Strong's  treatment  of  Arthur,  with  Mr. 
True 's  help,  had  made  a  remarkable  change  in  him.  All 
this  had  impressed  Mr.  Sharp  favorably,  but  still  he  would 
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not  lay    aside    his    prejudice,    acknowledge    that    he    was 
wrong,  and  do  his  whole  duty  toward  the  school. 

Mr.  Strong's  second  term  was  uneventful  except 
in  excellent  work,  and  it  was  altogether  the  best  that 
had  ever  been  taught  in  the  district.  But  near  the 
end  of  the  term,  one  event  happened  that  bears  directly 
on  Mr.  Sharp  and  the  principal  character  of  this  story. 

Arthur  was  on  his  way  from  school  one  day,  and 
just  as  he  turned  from  the  road  into  the  woods,  he  saw 
a  pocketbook  lying  a  few  feet  away.  He  picked  it  up 
and  found  that  it  contained  nearly  fifty  dollars.  He  also 
found  a  note  which  showed  that  the  pocketbook  belonged 
to  Mr.  Sharp.  Arthur  looked  in  every  direction  and 
saw  that  no  one  was  in  sight.  Then  he  dropped  the 
money  into  his  pocket  and  started  for  home. 

But  after  walking  several  yards,  Arthur's  steps 
became  very  slow,  and  finally  he  stopped.  He  was 
thinking.  If  Arthur  had  given  voice  to  the  dialogue 
he  was  holding  with  himself,  he  would  have  revealed  to  us 
these  thoughts: 

"Who  will  ever  know  that  I  got  the  money?" 

"No  one;  I  am  safe  in  that." 

"Can  I  justify  myself  in  keeping  it?" 

"Yes;  some  one  else  might  have  found  it,  and  I  may 
as  well  have  it  as  any  one." 

"And,  then,  whose  is  it?" 

"Mr.    Sharp's!" 

"And  how  have  Mr.  Sharp  and  his  boys  treated  me?" 

"Shamefully!" 

"Would  Mr.  Sharp  or  his  boys  return  my  pocketbook 
if  they  should  find  it?" 

"No.     Revenged   at  last!"     And  Arthur  started  for 
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home  again. 

But  he  stopped  again.  He  was  very  unhappy.  He 
thought  of  what  his  father  and  mother  would  say  if  they 
knew  of  his  guilt.  He  thought  of  Mr.  Strong,  and  of  the 
story  he  had  recently  told  the  children  about  Christ's 
temptation  on  the  mount.  And,  again,  we  may  read  his 
thoughts: 

"Should  I  keep  the  money  because  some  one  else 
might  have  found  it  and  kept  it?" 

"No." 

'  'Should  I  not  return  good  for  the  evil  which  Mr.  Sharp 
and  his  boys  have  done  me?'' 

"Yes." 

"Can  I  justify  myself  in  keeping  the  money?" 

"No.     Ah,  no.  'Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan!'" 

Arthur  turned  with  the  smile  of  victory  and  walked 
rapidly  to  Mr.  Sharp's.  He  knocked  at  the  door  and  it 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Sharp  himself.  He  had  not  missed 
his  pocketbook  and  was  greatly  surprised  when  Arthur 
handed  it  to  him  and  told  him  where  he  had  found  it. 
In  his  excitement  he  offered  Arthur  a  reward  for  returning 
the  money,  but  the  boy  refused  it,  saying:  "No,  I  do 
not  want  pay  for  what  I  have  done;  honesty  has  a  reward 
better  than  money." 

This  incident  was  an  eye  opener  to  Mr.  Sharp,  and, 
as  Arthur  vanished  down  the  road,  superb  in  his  happiness, 
the  astonished  director  could  not  help  comparing  this 
heroic  deed  with  some  of  Jimmie's  recent  misdemeanors, 
and  the  comparison  did  him  good. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  HARVEST 

/^|i*^EN  years  have  passed  since  Mr.  Strong  taught  his 
if  .  first  term  at  Sycamore  Dell,  He  found  the  school 
^■■^  in  a  deplorable  state  of  anarchy;  he  left  it  well 
disciplined  and  prosperous.  We  would  not  leave  the 
impression  that  Mr.  Strong  deserves  all  the  credit  for  this 
happy  change.  It  is  true  that  without  the  wise  and 
persistent  labor  which  this  excellent  teacher  betowed  upon 
the  school,  it  could  never  have  been  redeemed  from  its 
chaotic  condition;  but  it  is  just  as  true  that  he  could  not 
have  done  this  work  alone. 

In  the  spring  following  Mr.  Strong's  second  term, 
James  Wright  was  elected  director.  Mr.  Sharp  was  a  candi- 
date for  re-election,  but  the  people  had  learned  the  supreme 
importance  of  intelligent  and  earnest  school  administration, 
and,  in  spite  of  a  vigorous  effort,  he  was  defeated.  The 
board  would  have  hired  Mr.  Strong  for  the  third  term,  but 
his  excellent'  work  at  the  Dell  had  gained  for  him  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  very  best  teachers  to  be 
found,  and  he  was  asked  by  the  board  of  education  at 
Creal  Springs  to  take  charge  of  the  school  at  that  place  as 
superintendent.  As  his  pay  was  much  better  and  the 
work  very  pleasant,  Mr.  Strong  accepted.  The  people 
of  the  Sycamore  Dell  were  sorry  to  lose  him,  for  they 
realized  that  he  had  been  of  incalculable  value  to  their 
children.  The  directors  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
a    splendid    teacher    as    Mr.     Strong's     successor.      His 
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services  were  secured  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  little 
school  has  become  a  model  and  is  pointed  out,  with 
pardonable  pride,  by  its  patrons  as  being  one  of  the  best 
equipped  and  the  most  successful  to  be  found  in  all  the 
country.  A  new  building  now  stands  in  the  well-kept 
grove,  and  when  the  bell  sends  out  its  silvery  peals, 
it  is  no  longer  a  warning  thatbeneath  its  enticing  melody 
lies  the  sting  of  death;  but  its  pleasant  tones  are  an 
invitation  to  come  in  pursuit  of  the  wisdom  that  leads 
to  life.  Carelessness,  hatred,  and  feuds  are  gone,  and 
in  their  place  reigns  the  true  school  spirit  of  harmony 
and  progressiveness.  The  night  is  over;  the  day  has 
dawned.  The  storm  is  passed,  and  the  sky  is  serene 
and  clear. 

Mr.  True  has  been  fighting  for  the  honor  of  the 
school  for  years,  and  at  last  he  has  won.  He  believes 
that  the  victory  is  worth  all  it  has  cost,  and  he  is  proud 
of  the  achievement.  At  first  he  stood  almost  alone  in  his 
efforts,  but  as  his  neighbors  awoke  to  their  duty,  they 
fell  into  line,  one  by  one,  and  now  the  revolution  is 
complete. 

Those  who  worked  so  much  injury  to  the  school 
by  constantly  complaining  about  high  taxes  have  decided 
that  every  dollar  spent  in  maintaining  good  schools  is 
not  only  well  spent,  but  that  it  draws  the  highest  rate 
of  interest  of  any  investment  in  the  world.  Investments 
in  cattle,  land,  stocks,  or  bonds  pay  a  dividend  measured 
in  dollars  and  cents  and  prove  good  or  evil  to  the  investor 
according  to  his  wisdom  in  using  them.  But  the  invest- 
ment that  results  in  the  redemption  of  a  community  from 
the  chains  that  hold   it  bound  in   ignorance,  covetousness. 
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and  crime,  can  never  be  measured  in  the  wealth  that 
so  often  corrupts  and  cankers  the  heart;  but  it  is  counted 
in  the  coin  of  righteousness,  usefulness,  and  the  true 
pleasures  and  joys  of  life.  Even  Mr.  Sharp  (would  you 
believe  it?)  has  become  a  convert,  in  his  old  days,  to  this 
doctrine.  But  never  did  he  learn  the  whole  truth  until 
he  learned  it  from  bitter  experience.  But  at  last  he  has 
seen  the  truth,  and  his  neighbors  can  do  their  duty  without 
incurring  his  enmity. 

And  now,  as  the  cloud  has  lifted  from  the  school 
in  the  Sycamore  Dell,  and  our  story  is  no  longer  directly 
connected  with  it,  we  bid  an  affectionate  adieu  to  its 
happ3'  citizens  to  pursue  the  careers  of  the  principal 
characters  of  our  story. 

Harry  and  Melissa  Jane  are  married  and  doomed  to 
a  life's  struggle  in  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
But  this  is  not  the  worst  part  of  it;  for  they  are  also  doomed 
to  pass  their  lives  without  the  enjoyment  of  those  qualities 
which  make  a  life  either  of  poverty  or  of  riches  worth  living. 
But,  sad  as  this  fact  is,  it  is  much  better  than  the  story  of 
Jimmie  Sharp  which  is  almost  as  quickly  told. 

For  the  first  three  years  after  leaving  home,  Jimmie 
lived  among  the  roughest  element  of  the  mining  towns. 
He  worked  a  part  of  the  time,  but  every  dollar  he  earned 
was  spent  in  the  saloons,  the  pool  rooms,  and  the  theaters. 
He  owed  several  store  accounts  and  board  bills  and  had 
reached  the  point  where  no  one  would  give  him  credit. 
Every  one  knows  what  that  means.  He  must  have  money, 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  get  it  in  the  most  dishonor- 
able way. 

Jimmie    went    home  now  and    then,    but  would  sta}- 
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only  a  few  days  at  a  time.  It  was  not  love  of  home 
and  parents  that  attracted  Jimmie,  for  he  generally 
succeeded  in  taking  away  a  few  dollars  of  his  father's 
money.  These  visits  grew  farther  and  farther  apart, 
as  he  sank  deeper  into  the  mire  of  wickedness,  until 
at  last  they  ceased  entirely,  and  he  was  not  heard  of  for 
two  years.  Jimmie  was  then  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  every  one  except  his  relatives  had  almost  forgotten 
him,  when  news  came  again  from  the  prodigal  son.  But 
it  was  not  news  to  awaken  the  father's  hope  and  cheer 
the  mother's  heart,  for  Jimmie  had  been  convicted  of 
forgery  and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  five  years! 

Readers,  you  all  know  Jimmie  Sharp,  for  it's  the 
same  old  story  that  has  been  so  often  told.  And  now,  with 
a  word  of  warning  to  parents,  we  dismiss  him  from  the 
pages  of  our  story,  as  we  hear  the  wail  of  anguish  that 
is  all  too  often  heard,  "Oh,  my  sou,  my  wayward  son!" 

Arthur  True  was  nearly  seventeen  when  Mr.  Strong 
began  his  duties  as  superintendent  at  Creal  Springs.  By 
diligent  application  Arthur  had  mastered  the  common 
branches,  and  he  was  very  anxious  to  take  the  high  school 
work  under  Mr.  Strong.  His  father,  who  was  pleased 
with  the  boy's  ambition,  made  arrangements  for  him  to 
attend  the  high  school.  Arthur  worked  hard  during  the 
summer,  and  the  first  of  September  found  him  enrolled  as 
one  of  his  old  teacher's  pupils.  Mr.  True  made  a  sacrifice 
when  he  excused  Arthur  from  the  farm  work  and  paid 
his  board  and  tuition,  but  he  expected  to  get  his  pay,  in 
the  years  to  come,  from  the  happiness  and  the  usefulness 
of  his  boy. 

Arthur  was  delighted  with  his  new  studies    and,    by 
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hard  work,  soon  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  classes. 
His  industry,  honesty,  and  pleasant  manners  won  for  him 
not  only  the  respect,  but  the  admiration  of  his  schoolmates, 
and  he  was  soon  the  recognized  leader  among  them. 
There  were  only  three  or  four  boys  in  Arthur's  room  who 
did  not  like  this  pleasant  country  lad  and  welcome  him 
into  the  school.  Joe  Smart  was  the  leader  among  these 
boys.  They  belonged  to  that  unbearable  class  of  the 
towns  who  think  that  the  country  boys  and  girls  are  fit 
only  to  dig  in  the  soil  and  to  work  in  the  kitchen,  or  to 
be  made  the  victims  of  all  kinds  of  pranks  and  the  targets 
of  all  the  abusive  slurs  of  the  street.  There  are  but  few 
things  in  the  world  more  disgusting  than  the  town  product 
who  is  "stuck  up"  and  feels  himself  to  be  superior  to 
country  boys  and  girls.  And  the  worst  feature  of  this  is 
the  fact  that  this  class  is  not  entirely  made  up  of  boys,  but 
it  contains  a  large  number  of  girls  who  primp  before  the 
glass  and  parade  the  streets,  while  their  mothers  spend 
their  time  in  the  kitchen  or  swelter  over  the  ironing  board. 
Fortunate,  indeed,  are  the  boys  and  girls  who  learn  their 
true  station  in  life,  and  who  develop  those  firm  traits 
of  character,  which  are  nowhere  better  developed  than  in 
the  busy  walks  of  rural  life. 

As  a  rule,  boys  such  as  we  have  been  describing  are 
overbearing  among  their  schoolmates  and  endeavor  to 
dictate  among  them.  Joe  Smart  was  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  All  the  pupils  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades, 
with  the  high  school  pupils,  were  divided  into  two  societies 
and  took  turn  about  in  rendering  programs.  Arthur  and 
Joe  belonged  to  the  Platonians,  and  Joe  desired  to  be 
elected  president  of  the  society   at  the  next  meeting.     He 
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had  no  qualifications  for  the  place,  but  that  overweening 
desire  to  be  made  much  of,  or  to  be  "it,"  as  one  of  the 
juniors  put  it,  caused  him  to  overestimate  his  importance 
and  brought  him  into  contact  with  Arthur  True  in  a  way 
that  he  did  not  expect  nor  desire. 

Joe  had  taken  great  pleasure  in  calling  Arthur  "hay 
seed,"  "clodhopper,"  "punkin  head,"  and  all  the  other 
names  he  could  think  of  that  savored  of  the  farm.  Arthur 
saw  that  onl}^  three  or  four  of  the  boys  took  any  part  in 
this,  further  than  to  disapprove  of  it,  and  he  bore  it 
patiently.  He  was  tired  of  the  nonsense,  but  he  was  in 
school  for  business,  and  he  did  not  want  to  bring  himself 
into  disfavor  with  either  the  pupils  or  the  teachers.  He 
refrained  from  any  harsh  answers  and  tried  to  silence  his 
tormentor  by  totally  disregarding  him.  But  this  was 
not  to  be  done. 

The  Friday  afternoon  of  the  society's  election  came 
and  Arthur  True  was  elected  as  its  president.  Joe  was 
nominated  by  one  of  his  boon  companions,  but  he  received 
only  three  votes.  He  was  nettled  to  see  the  "clodhopper" 
carry  off  the  highest  honor  of  the  society.  As  soon  as 
recess  came,  Joe  showed  his  resentment  by  becoming  very 
abusive  to  Arthur.  Before,  he  had  only  made  fun  of  him, 
but  now  he  was  mad  and  humiliated  because  a  "country 
greeny"  had  become  so  popular,  while  it  was  plainly 
shown  that  his  standing  was  almost  zero. 

Arthur  saw  at  once  that  Joe  was  going  too  far  with 
his  foolishness.  They  had  scarcely  reached  the  playground 
when  the  disappointed  candidate  said:  "Didn't  the 
Platonians  get  a  Jim  dandy  president?  This  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw   a  punkin-head  dummy  elected  president 
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of  a  society.  I  guess  he  will  tell  us,  in  his  inaugural 
speech,  how  to  pick  the  geese  and  milk  the  cows!  Or, 
maybe,  he  will  tell  us  the  best  time  to  sow  hay  seed!" 

This  was  applauded  by  Joe's  two  or  three  chums. 
But  Arthur  was  greeted  vvdth  loud  hurrahs,  by  a  score  of 
boys  and  girls,  as  he  answered,  rather  hotly:  "No,  Joe, 
I  do  not  intend  to  talk  about  sowing  hay  seed  nor  any 
thing  else  connected  with  the  hay  seeder's  art.  But, 
if  3^ou  say  so,  I  can  tell  how  hard  you  have  worked  for  the 
last  week  to  get  three  pitiful  little  votes  that  no  one  else 
expected  nor  would  want,  and  how  badly  it  hurts  you 
to  be  beaten,  ten  to  one,  by  a  'punkin-head  dummy.' 
How  would  that  suit  you?" 

The  shouts  and  laughter  that  Arthur's  little  speech 
brought  from  his  friends  made  Joe  very  mad,  and  he 
returned  to  the  attack  in  this  way:  "Yes,  that's  it;  you 
are  mighty  bad  stuck  up  about  j^our  ten-to-one  business. 
I  have  not  worked  a  week  trying  to  get  votes,  and  you 
lie  if  you  say  that  I  have." 

Arthur  could  stand  to  be  ridiculed,  and  to  be  called 
a  clodhopper,  but  he  was  not  the  lad  to  be  called  a  liar. 
Joe  had  no  sooner  ended  his  insult  than  Arthur  slapped 
him,  open-handed,  square  in  the  face.  Like  all  other 
teases  and  bullies,  Joe  was  a  great  coward.  As  soon 
as  attacked,  he  turned  and  ran.  But  before  he  got  out  of 
the  way,  he  was  not  only  well  battered,  but  he  had  learned 
that  the  "country  greeny"  could  do  more  than  hop  clods. 
There  was  only  one  revenge  left  for  him,  and  that  was  to 
tell  Mr.  Strong  and  see  Arthur  get  into  trouble  with  him. 

When  Arthur's  temper  cooled  down,  he  told  his 
companions  that  he  was  sorry  he  had  been  so  hasty  in  his 
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actions.  But  these  boys  and  girls  were  glad  that  he  had 
taught  Joe  the  lesson  he  had  needed  so  long,  and  they 
had  decided  to  ask  Mr.  Strong  not  to  punish  Arthur, 
as  he  had  been  tormented  and  bullied  into  what  he  had 
done.  When  Arthur  learned  this,  he  thanked  his  friends 
for  their  interest  in  him,  but  he  asked  them  not  to  make 
any  such  request  of  Mr.  Strong.  He  told  them  that  Mr. 
Strong  would  know  what  was  best,  and  that  he  was  sure  that 
he  would  do  right,  regardless  of  what  might  be  said  to  him. 
Arthur  True  knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  Mr. 
Strong  did  the  very  best  thing  for  all  concerned.  He 
listened  until  Joe  had  finished  his  story,  and  then  speaking 
calmly  and  firmly,  he  said:  "So  Arthur  got  tired  of  your 
abuse  and  nonsense,  and  gave  you  a  good  whipping,  did 
he?  Well,  that  is  just  what  you  deserved,  and  Arthur  has 
merely  saved  me  the  trouble  of  doing  it  myself." 

Joe  was  whipped  again.  For  Mr.  Strong's  unusual 
punishment  was  worth  more  to  him  than  Arthur's  open- 
handed  slaps.  He  had  learned  that  he  could  not  run  over 
Arthur  any  longer,  and  he  never  offered  him  another  word 
of  abuse  so  long  as  he  was  a  student  in  the  Creal  Springs 
school.  Perhaps  some  teachers  will  condemn  Mr.  Strong's 
method  of  dealing  with  the  boys,  but  his  medicine  cured 
the  disease  and  that  is  what  counts  in  the  schoolroom. 
Arthur  had  no  more  trouble  in  any  way  during  the 
remainder  of  the  school,  and  when  the  last  day  came  and 
he  returned  to  his  home  to  help  on  the  farm,  he  left 
feeling  that  he  had  accomplished  much,  and  with  the 
determination  to  attend  the  high  school  the  next  year 
if  possible. 


^ 


CHAPTER   XIX 
REDEEMED 

'FTER  a  season  of  hard  work  on  his  father's  farm, 
Arthur  did  return  to  the  high  school  and  spent  a  very 
happy  and  profitable  term  under  the  instruction  of 
Mr.  Strong.  He  had  won  his  way  into  the  confidence  of 
all  who  were  worth  winning,  and  the  entire  term  passed 
without  the  least  trouble  in  any  way.  Arthur  worked 
hard  and  when  the  final  examinations  were  held,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  made  the  best  grades,  and  that  he  was 
to  graduate  from  the  two  years  high  school  course  with 
the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  Joe  Smart  had  failed  to 
pass,  which  only  proves  that  the  hard  work  plan  will  ever 
remain  the  only  stepping  stone  to  success. 

Arthur  took  for  the  subject  of  his  oration,  "The 
Greatest  Defect  of  the  Public  Schools."  The  oration  was 
a  gem  from  the  view  point  of  rhetoric,  and  was  full  of 
wisdom  and  good  advice.  Arthur  contended  that  the 
greatest  defect  of  the  public  schools  of  to-day  is  the  poor 
understanding  of  school  needs  on  the  part  of  the  taxpayer 
generally,  and  the  lack  of  a  hearty  co-operation  of  school 
boards,  parents  and  teachers.  The  subject  was  discussed 
from  every  point  of  view  and  ended  with  this  striking 
truth: 

"Of  all  the  inexcusable  follies  that  may  be  charged 
against  the  parents  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  that  of 
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allowing  prejudice  and  neighborhood  quarrels  to  interfere 
with  the  teacher  in  the  discharge  of  his  important  duties, 
is  certainly  the  worst.  God  speed  the  day  when  the 
American  people  will  rise,  in  all  their  strength,  above  such 
conditions.  Instead  of  working,  neighbor  against  neighbor, 
and  parent  against  teacher,  let  us  join  hand  and  heart  in 
promoting  the  best  interests  in  education,  and  in  redeeming 
the  children  and  youth  of  our  country  from  the  dangers 
by  which  so  many  are  surrounded,  because  of  an  unreason- 
able attitude  or  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  parents. 
But,  while  we  are  waiting  and  working  for  ideal  school 
conditions,  let  us  rejoice  that  a  few  people  already  have 
the  courage  to  stand  for  the  right,  whatever  may  be  the 
cost;  and,  above  all,  let  us,  from  the  heart,  give  thanks 
to  God  for  the  teacher  who  has  the  courage  and  the 
patience  to  labor  under  the  greatest  adversities  and  the 
severest  trials,  for  the  honor  of  the  home,  the  school, 
and  the  country." 

Arthur's  oration  was  well  received  and  he  was  cheered 
all  the  more  heartily  because  many  in  the  audience 
recognized  that  it  w^as,  to  a  very  large  extent,  his  life's 
story.  All  were  pleased,  but  a  few  were  profoundly 
thankful.  Arthur's  parents  and  dearest  friends  were 
thankful  that  he  was  on  the  road  to  redemption  from  the 
threatening  calamity  of  a  few  years  before,  and  Mr. 
Strong  experienced  one  of  those  delightful  periods,  when 
the  worthy  teacher  recognizes  his  power  and  the  importance 
of  his  calling.  The  good  which  a  teacher  does  is  generally 
slow  in  showing  itself;  but  there  are  occasional  incidents, 
like    Mr.    Strong's    experience  with    Arthur    True,    when 
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he  is  allowed  a  glimpse  of  the  influence  he  wields.  At 
such  times  his  happiness  is  complete,  and  he  rejoices  that 
he  is  a  shepherd  of  the  flock  of  those  who  are  to  make 
or  to  mar  the  history  of  the  future. 

Our  story  is  almost  finished.  While  it  would  be 
a  pleasant  task  to  follow  Arthur  True  in  his  career  for 
the  next  few  years,  we  must  refrain  from  giving  the 
details,  as  we  are  only  concerned  with  his  experiences  as  a 
pupil  of  the  public  schools.  So  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  a  brief  account  of  him  after  he  left  the  school  at 
Creal  Springs  and  passed  from  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Strong. 

Arthur  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  and,  as  he  easily 
passed  the  examination  for  a  teacher's  certificate,  he 
decided  to  teach  school  the  next  winter.  He  ever  had 
before  his  mind  the  teacher  who  had  done  so  much  for 
him,  and  he  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  young  teachers 
to  be  found  anywhere.  He  taught  for  two  winters, 
attending  the  Normal  during  the  summer,  and  his 
reputation  as  a  teacher  and  a  model  young  man  grew 
as  he  advanced  in  scholarship  and  practice.  After  Arthur 
had  finished  his  second  school,  he  returned  to  the  Normal 
to  remain  until  he  graduated.  After  graduating,  he  was 
elected  principal  of  one  of  the  best  high  schools  in  Southern 
Illinois. 

Arthur's  work  in  the  high  school  has  been  very 
satisfactory,  and,  after  finishing  his  second  term  as 
principal,  he  went  to  spend  his  summer  vacation  with 
parents  and  friends  in  the  Sycamore  Dell.  The  familiar 
scenes  which  greeted   Arthur    on  his  many  pleasant  walks 
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about  the  Dell,  brought  to  his  mind  many  of  the  episodes 
of  his  early  life.  He  remembered,  all  too  well,  the 
incidents  of  his  school  life  that  brought  pangs  of  regret 
to  his  heart.  When  he  thought  of  his  experiences  with 
some  of  his  teachers,  and  of  the  actions  of  some  his 
neighbors,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  he  felt  more  of 
anger  or  of  pity.  But  when  he  thought  of  the  day  when 
Hubert  Strong  came  into  his  life,  he  lifted  his  eyes  to 
heaven  and  silently  gave  thanks  to  God! 

We  must  follow  Arthur  on  one  of  these  pleasure  trips. 
He  followed  the  old  familiar  path,  through  the  woods, 
across  the  brook,  and  through  the  fields  to  farmer  Grey's. 
He  entered  the  same  room,  where,  nearly  twelve  years 
before,  he  had  found  Mr.  Davis,  Daisy  Eee  and  Olive 
Grey.  He  talked  pleasantly  with  the  old  farmer  and  his 
wife  for  a  few  minutes,  before  their  beautiful  daughter 
came  into  the  room.  After  a  few  minutes  of  general 
conversation,  Arthur  and  Olive  left  the  house  for  a  walk 
among  the  pleasant  scenes  of  their  childhood  days. 

In  their  buoyant  happiness  these  young  people  thought 
that  the  birds  sang  more  sweetly,  and  that  the  flowers 
looked  more  beautiful  than  ever  before.  They  visited 
the  grove  where  the  new  schoolhouse  stood,  and  re-lived  the 
scenes  that  had  been  enacted  there.  Olive  was  agreeably 
surprised  when  Arthur  took  from  his  pocket  the  little  note 
she  had  written  to  him  on  that  eventful  day  when  Jimmie 
Sharp  was  plotting  to  throw  him  from  the  foot-log  into 
the  creek.  Never  before  had  Arthur  fully  realized  the 
part  that  the  blue-eyed  farmer  girl  had  played  in  his 
redemption. 
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The  sun  had  set  in  a  halo  of  beauty  before  the  young 
people  retraced  their  steps  and  entered  the  farmer's  yard. 
In  this  yard  stood  a  large,  trellised  frame  covered  with 
Wistaria  vines.  Seated  upon  a  rustic  bench  beneath  this 
arbor,  they  passed  one  of  the  happiest  hours  of  their  lives. 
We  must  not  betray  their  confidence  bj^  repeating  what 
they  said;  but  there,  under  the  fragrant,  lilac-purple  cones 
of  the  Wistaria,  the  wedding  day  was  set,  and  it  was 
decided  that  Arthur  True  would  not  return  to  his  work 
alone. 


THE   END. 
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